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T HE RAPID development, of special classes for middle- 
range, severely retarded, or trainable children has brought 
into sharp focus a number of relatively new instructional 
problems. What educational aptitudes do these children 
possess and what should be the objectives and procedures in 
teaching them? 

On the basis of the quantitative and experimental data and 
the statements of practice currently available, this publica- 
tion discusses some of the factors in classroom programs for 
middle-range retarded children. 
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Characteristics of Severely 
Retarded Children 

Harold M. Williams 


T HIS REPORT deals with some of the problems and procedures 
in classroom programs for the middle group or range of retarded, 
sometimes called the “trainable.'’ As educational programs for the 
retarded developed, fhev tended to concentrate primarily on the upper 
range, or the so-called “educable," group. Whenever children from 
the middle group were included in school programs they were placed, 
typically, either in classes designed primarily to meet the needs of the 
upper group or in mixed classes for both groups. 

Until recently, there was comparatively' little specific planning for 
this group in public schools, but there were exceptions, for example, 
in New York City, Detroit, and St. Paul. The widespread develop- 
ment of the special classes specifically' designed for the severely re- 
tarded, however, began about 1950, largely under the stimulation of 
parent groups and interested professional personnel. Wirtz (64) has 
summarized the history of programs for the severely retarded in 
institutions and public day' schools. He also included a brief history 
of the National Association for Retarded Children. 

Since 1950, then, a new opportunity has arisen for educational study 
of these children as a distinct group. Previously', observation and 
study took place largely in a relatively mixed setting or on a relatively 
small scale. A substantial body of literature has now developed, 
which has been presen ted in the form of a bibliographical review (62). 

The emphasis in this report is on the children, what they are like, 
how they learn, what the realistic objectives for their education might 
be, and what kinds of classroom experiences could contribute to the 
attainment of these objectives. In addition, the report discusses 
some essentia] administrative problems. 

While the results of research and of fact-finding studies about 
current practice have been used when these are available, it will l>e 
seen that they by no means cover the problem in adequate detail. It 
is recognized also that, as in any new program, there are differences of 
opinion, and that future research and experience may' modify the 
findings reported here. 
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DEFINITIONS 

While the major concern in this report is not with definitions, they 
are of some value, especially in describing the group of children 
who are being included in educational programs. The definitions of 
importance to this report are of two types: (1) technical definitions 
and (2) definitions which are included in State laws and regulations. 
Each of these types has had an influence on the kind of child placed in 
public school programs. While laws and regulations have relied 
heavily on technical definitions, they have generally had the effect of 
translating theory into practice. 

Technical definitions 

Many definitions of mental retardation and its various degrees have 
been reported. Some authors have attempted a edmposite definition. 
Others have offered definitions from different points of view: medicine, 
psychology, sociology, education, and rehabilitation. Mental retar- 
dation is undoubtedly a complex condition, with many aspects which 
come within the purview of several professions. There are the medi- 
cal aspects of diagnosis and treatment. Psychological interest has 
been concentrated primarily on measurement of degree of retardation 
and on problems of learning and behavior. The sociologist and 
social worker ha\ ^ been interested primarily in matters of general 
adjustment and adequacy of the retarded in community or institu- 
tional life. Rehabilitation service workers are concerned pr ima rily 
with the vocational-economic adjustment of the retarded. The 
educator is interested primarily in school programs for the retarded, 
on a broad child development base. 

A three-way division of the mentally retarded into what are essen- 
tially broad groupings or ranges of ability has been used for many 
years. In earlier times, and still to some extent today, the terms 
“moron,” “imbecile,” and “idiot,” to describe a descending order of 
ability, were used in the United States. 

A confusing number of alternate terms has more recently been used 
to describe these three groups. The upper range has also been vari- 
ously called “educable,” “high-grade,” “marginal-independent,” and 
“moderately retarded.” Other words for the middle range have been 
“trainable,” “severely retarded,” “semidependent.” For the lowest 
range, the terms “custodial,” “dependent,” “low grade,” and “very 
severely retarded” and “totally dependent” have been used. 

The psychometric limits have varied from time to time and from 
place to place, but a range of 50 to 70 or 75 IQ has most frequently 
been used to define the upper ability group, a range of from 25 or 30 
to 50 IQ to define the'middle group, and a range of 25 or 30 IQ down 
to define the lowest group. Children immediately above these three 
ranges have usually been described as “borderline,” “educationally 
retarded,” “dull,” "dull -normal,” and “slow-learning.” 
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LEGISLATIVE AND REGULATORY DEFINITIONS 
Legislative definitions 

In the process of setting up legislation, certain guidelines have been 
established in State laws regarding the nature of the group to be served 
through a school program. Among the bases for these guidelines 
are: (1) a certain IQ range, based on adequately administered intel- 
ligence tests; (2) the fact that a child has been declared ineligible for 
regular grades or “educable" classes; and (3) a descriptive term such 
as “trainable.'* Some laws have given the responsibility for estab- 
lishing the regulations to a State agency, such as the State department 
of education; others have ruled that eligibility to attend the classes 
should be on the basis of competent professional recommendations. 

Wisconsin (65), in one of the early instances of legislation, defined 
severely retarded children primarily in terms of IQ. In this legisla- 
tion, both upper and lower limits were specifically set, the range being 
35 to 50 IQ. New Jersey (46), Illinois (26), and California (5) are 
examples of States which use the criterion of ineligibility for upper- 
range special classes. The Illinois statutes read: “. . .incapable of 
being educated properly and efficiently through ordinary classroom 
instruction, or special facilities for educable mentally handicapped 
children. . . 

The California statutes also illustrate the use of a definition in 
terms of social competence: “. . .who may be expected to benefit 
from special educational facilities designed to educate and train them 
to further their individual acceptance, social adjustment, and eco- 
nomic usefulness within their own homes and within a sheltered envi- 
ronment. . . ." California also specifies in its statutes certain addi- 
tional criteria of eligibility. These include a recommendation by a 
certified psychological or medical examiner. In addition, the child 
must: 

1. Have the ability to hear spoken connected language. 

2. Have the ability to see well enough to engage in special class activities with 
undue risk. 

3. Be ambulatory to the extent that no undue risk is involved in activities. 

4. Be toilet trained to the point that it is feasible to keep him in school. 

5. Be able to communicate to the extent of making his wants known andjunder- 
standing simple directions. 

6. Have sufficient social development so that his behavior does not endanger 
self or others. 

7. Be emotionally stable to the extent that the group situation sill not unduly 
intensify bis problem, he can react to learning situations, and his presence 
is not inimical to others. 

Minnesota (42) and North Carolina (47) are examples of States 
which use the term “trainable." North Carolina also charges the 
State superintendent of public instruction with the duty of prescribing 
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" reasotMc rulp s for determining a child’s eligibility for partici- 
pation in the program on the basis of adequate individual psycholog- 
ical, sociological, and medical evaluations and other related factors.” 

Administrative regulations 

m ® sl instances, definition is carried one step further through 
administrative regulations. The more detailed of these are usually 
issued by the State education agency and by local school districts 

m ‘ niStr,t,Ve rUl ' nKS mclu,lwl some m most of the 

1 id m ir * in,d 10 the ,,u "" ,h “ ^ 

2 ° ,h " m * io, ph ^‘ **- «-■ 

3. He must have the ability to communicate need* to other*, or to under- 
stand simple instructions. oer 

4. He must be socially adjusted to the degree that he will not be a haaard In 
the group, either to self or others. 

5. He must be between specified ages. (In some instances this k statutory 

“,^7 11 “ IncorporaU ‘ d in Su * rulings, and in others, Jodi 

6. He must live at a distance from the class that m feasible for transportation. 

7. Enrollment is conditional, pending successful trial placement in the class. 

conei d I"* 1 " 10 ™ 11 may ** terminated where professional judgment 
concludes that maximum improvement has been reached. 

8. A medical examination is a frequent prerequisite, and it may specify the 

physical limitations to be observed. 7 ™ 7 m»s 

9 nf VaJidly 7 minta ^ red individual tote »‘«enoe^t (often plus other types 
of appraisal) may be required. yp ^ 

10 thereabouts*** frequently P^ribed. Generally the upper limit is 50 or 

The kind of child the teacher ia moat likely to find in a classroom 
for the middle range or trainable” group is, from the point of view 
of definitions and regulations, therefore: 

1. A child who falls in the middle group of the three broad ranges in mental 

retardation, with an IQ of about 25 or 80 to about 50, as n^mdTbv. 
competently administered individual mental test. y 

2. A child who does not show a major physical disability, such as severe 
crippling, blindness, or deafness. 

3. A child who has established certain habits, such as those of self care and 
«/eJtym. d has shown at least a minimum development in speech and 

The major concern in this report, however, is not the problem of 
definition, hut the education of these children in school programs. 

MEDICAL CLASSIFICATIONS 

* are , int ^ re8ted » medical classifications of severely re- 

tarded children for the light these may throw on their educational 
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problems. Such information is especially important, too, for the 
educator, in relation to the makeup of special class grouping. A 
typical statement is to be found in the 1956 report of the U S. Public 
Health Service (61), which covered over 7,200 first admissions to 
State institutions for the mentally retarded. This report included 
both the etiological diagnosis and the classification of the individual 
into the three levels described in this publication. 1 

One important overall finding is that the number definitely diag- 
nosed as having brain pathology varied from 24 percent in the upper 
range, to 52 percent in the middle range, to 69 percent in the lowest 
range. The familial, undifferentiated, and unknown etiologies totaled 
47.9 percent in the middle group, consisting of 2,862 cases. 

The data show, too, that there is great variation in the percent of 
cases in the different patholbgical classifications. For the middle 
group, for example, mongolism was highest, with 19 percent; post- 
traumatic next, with 9.5 percent; postinfectional third, with 6.0 
percent; and developmental cranial anomalies fourth, with 6.0 percent. 
It appears, too, that some of the frequently discussed conditions, 
such as endocrine disorders and tuberous sclerosis are rare. 

Results reported from community classes suggest that one-third 
or more of the children in these community groups are mongoloid, 
a number somewhat higher than in the institutional group. The 
brain-injured and the neurologically impaired compose another 
one-fourth or somewhat more. There is, rather regularly, a small 
percentage of the cerebral palsied and an occasional epileptic. The 
familial and the undifferentiated account for approximately another 
one-fourth. The remaining children are distributed among a number 
of diagnostic classifications. As a whole about 75 percent of the 
children show some definite medical pathology in these samples from 
community classes as compared with about 50 percent among first 
admissions to institutions. 

In brief, the teacher can expect to find from- one-half to three- 
fourths of the children in community classes showing some type of 
neurological distubance. The highest percentage will be mongoloid. 
It is likely, too, that the teacher will find about twice as many children 
with definite brain pathology in a middle-range class than he will in 
an upper-range class. 

The medical diagnostic data reported in the preceding section 
lead one to expect that this will be a complex and heterogeneous 
group as far as behavior and learning are concerned. The picture 
that may be derived from ordinary psychometric classification alone 
may be considerably oversimplified, therefore, for educational purposes 
even though the mental test data may give a very useful and basic 
frame of reference. 

1 The complete table Is given la the appendix, page 71, for both the institutional group and a sampling of 
community grape. 
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BEHAVIORAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Psychometric characteristics 

Mental test results, nevertheless, provide one helpful approach to 
describing these children and establishing a basis for determining 
their learning readiness. Mental ages and intelligence quotients have 
been generally used as the major criteria in psychometric descriptions 
Though such data may have great weaknesses when considered alone, 
they do throw considerable light on certain educationally important 
aspects of these children. 

Data from the Stanford Binet test (60) show that a slowing down 
of mental growth begins to appear at about ag§ 13, and that it ap- 
proaches l full stop at about age 16. The mental ages in column 12 
of the tabulation below are therefore close to being terminal mental 
ages. It shows, too, that for an IQ of 50, for example, academic 
work of approximately second grade level is a reasonable final expect- 
ancy. Little or no academic work, such as reading, can be expected 
below an IQ of 40 to 45. 

Mental ages corresponding to specified chronological ages and IQ’s 


Chronological Age 


IQ 

6-0 

7-0 

6-0 

0-0 

10-0 

It -0 

13-0 

1 J -0 

14-0 

11-0 

16-0 

1 

t 

1 

4 

6 

6 

7 

6 

t 

14 

u 

tt 

50 

3-0 

3-8 

4-0 

4-8 

5-0 

5-6 

6-0 

6-6 

8-10 

7-2 

7-8 


46 

2-9 

3-2 

3-7 

4-1 

4-8 

5-0 

5-5 

5-10 

6-2 

6-6 

8-9 

40 

2—5 

2-10 

3-2 

3-7 

4-0 

4-5 

4-10 

5-3 

5-8 

5-9 

6-0 


36 

2-1 

2-5 

2-10 

3-2 

3-8 

3-10 

4-2 

4-7 

4-10 

5-1 

5-3 


30 

1-8 

2-1 

2-8 

2-8 

3-0 

3-4 

3-7 

3-11 

4-1 

1 A 

4-8 


4—4 


At the school readiness end of the scale, a minimum mental age of 
3-0 is sometimes specified for special classes. Children around the 
30 IQ level may be expected to show this readiness at 10 years of age. 

The curriculum implications of results such as these are great. They 
the importance of knowing with reasonable accuracy the 
mental age level of the child and his approximate rate of growth. They 
*1*0 suggest that the timing of curricular experience should be con- 
stantly kept in mind if the child is to learn successfully, and that these 
experiences should not be presented too early. They al*n show that 
some of the more intellectual and academic experiences are very 
questionable for this group of children.* ; 


• RwfBtly, a hat be*» thown that aaaa aehooS deviate San the IQ ] 

and Ooldbert (7) have wmmariaed the raaulta ban itodiw a( abesit l,mehUdfaii taipedMehMMa. Thar 

bond that S percent ot the chlldiee had IQ't above 80 . PubUc day acboofc eoroifed the hQheet perctotac* 
of cfflldraa above the M IQ level 0t parent). Thle auoNU that there nay ha a teadney to Mali ■ 
ehlldiao with a hither IQ !■ thaaa daw. In thlt report, «wrfal effert ha* hen made to keep tide I 
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Physical and motor characteristics 

Because of regulations in many States and local communities, 
children with extreme cases of physical handicap, such as blindness, 
deafness, inability to walk, lack of bladder and bowel control, and so 
on, are less likely to appear in school programs. The teacher can 
reasonably expect to find, however, at least some members of the class 
showing some form of physical or motor impairment, including cere- 
bral palsy, somewhat distorted head conformation, microcephaly, and 
hydrocephaly. 

Studies on the physical size of retarded children (27) have suggested 
that the children may tend to be smaller than average. Some may 
have physical growth anomalies; some may be quite obese. Connor 
and Goldberg (7) have stressed the frequency with which associated 
deviations are found. The deviation in physical size, however, does 
not seem to be as marked as that in motor coordination. 

In motor control, upper range retarded boys and girls have been 
found to score below normal boys and girls of the same ages on a 
series of tasks, such as standing high jump, balancing on one foot, 
tapping speed, fifty-yard dash, and ball throw for accuracy'. In one 
study (21), for example, retarded boys were able to balance on one 
foot for an average of only 22 seconds; normal boys for 51 seconds. 
In another study (13), it was reported that the mean scores of a group 
of upper-range mentally retarded children were, on most measures, 
2 to 4 years behind the published age norms of normal children. 

The above data apply to the upper range of the retarded . Although 
similar data for the middle group have not as yet appeared, there is 
little doubt that the differences would be even more marked. The 
teacher may expect to find retardation in motor coordination among 
the severely retarded quite frequently. It may also be quite severe. 
This also has significant curricular implications, in that it stresses the 
need for paying particular attention to improvement in motor coordin- 
ation in the school program. 

Sensory defects 

A number of research workers have investigated hearing loss in 
retarded children and adults. Kodman (35), for example, found 19 
percent of the age group 7 through 19 in an institution showing a 
hearing loss of 30 decibels or more, and interpreted this to be four 
times as many as that usually estimated for public school children as 
a whole. Similar results have been reported by other workers. While 
no experimental data on visual defects of this group have been reported 
it is to be expected that there may be fairly high percentage of defects, 
both of refraction and eye coordination, in the group. Again, this is 
a type of defect which the teacher will need to watch for in these 
children. 
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Language and speech 

A nuinlier of experimenters have concluded that the retards! show 
specialized disability m language, especially on won! association 
elements of mental tests, on picture vocabulary and sentence comple- 
tion items, and on tests requiring response to verbal directions (1. 9, 
I — , A 1 , 41, ,»9). If reading is included as paYt of language, studies (11) 
have found specialized deficiency on the part of the retarded in this 
area also. Kirk (34) found the upper range of retarded deficient in 
visual ami auditory memory, speech articulation, and sentence length. 

Harrison (17) has summarized the studies on speech and language 
and found that speech and language defects in a high percentage of 
the children observed were reported m all the studies. Several 
studies reported, however, that there seemed to be no basic qualita- 
tive differences between the speech of the retarded and that of young 
normal children, that is, that the speech of the retarded resembles 
most nearly the imperfect speech of young children. As a whole, 
language facility was positively related to mental and chronological 
age and negatively mated to the degree of retardation. 

The speech and language problems of there tarded have been claasi- 
fied into five categories Schneider and Wallon (54) as delayed 
language development, insufficient language development, articula- 
tory disturbances, vocal disturbances, and disturbances in speech 
perception. 

Schlanger (53) classified the expressive language level of a grtrtlp of 
residential school children into three groupings: (1) rudimentary with 
a complete or partial lack of verbal response not beyond one-word 
sentences; (2) verbal output consisting of short incomplete sentences 
and phrases with prepositions, relative pronouns, adverbs, and adjec- 
tives omitted; (3) full sentence usage of one or more words, expressing 
complete thoughts or ideas. Johnson and Capobianco (30) found 
that a small sample of middle-range retarded children tested a full 
year lower in language age than in mental age. 

In brief, the studies indicate that retarded children show special 
retardation in speech and language, which is in general related to 
mental age and chronological age. They show, too, that the speech 
and language errors of the retarded tend to be qualitatively similar to 
t iat of \oung normal children. On the whole, they also show some 
improvement through training, although improvement seems also to 
be greatest in those of higher mental and chronological age. 

These findings point to the need for a systematic and planned attack 
on speech and language improvement in classes for the severely re- 
tarded, especially since communication skills play such a large part 
in the better adjustment of this group to daily living'. 

Social competence . — Social competence includes matters of practical 
self-help, personal routines, care of property, safety routines, and the 
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like. As State standards so frequently point out, a successful school 
program for these children rests on a basic minimum in these matters. 

Johnson and Oapobianco (30) found that the social quotients on 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale tended to run somewhat higher 
than the IQ’s on the children reported in their study, both in the 
beginning and at the end of the 2-year experimental classroom period 
The Illinois Study Project (34) reported similar results. 

The Illinois study project staff also reported results from a behavior 
checklist devised by them (25). Each item on this list included 
seven levels of performance, from level one (completely unacceptable 
behavior) to level seven (highly acceptable behavior). The results of 
final ratings by teachers after 2 years are showm in the following tabu- 
lation. These findings should be of special interest, since they show 
results on a number of practical, everyday accomplishments. 


At'erag* Sews on a Behanor Rating Scale After i Yean of Training 



Item 

APtrmft 

raftttg 

Item 

4 NT 
rshni 

1 

Real Ing 

4 7 

12 Rut Unit toyn 

a ft 

2 

Toileting 

ft S 

11 Housekeeping 

4 4 

3 

Rating 

5 0 

14 Serving kx*1 

4 0 

4 

IMnktng . 

a i 

13 Crowing stnrel 

a i 

a 

rndnewtng 

a ? 

1ft Reading sign* 

2 3 

e 

I>re«lng 

a 4 

17 Rkllrvf bu* 

2 1 

7 

Washing . . 

a i 

l* Be Up lay , . 

... . a a 

« 

l'*r of handkerchief 

4 4 

I» Group play 

- 4ft 

9 

Tooth brushing . ... 

4 3 

30 Rea(«oruip to others 

3 4 

10 

t ip of rkHhe* 

4 7 

21 Listening . , 

3 0 

n 

Combing . 

1 ft 

21 Talking 

4 ft 


It will be seen from the ratings that these children showed a poten- 
tial of fairly acceptable social behavior in some of these aspects of 
social competence. The results show, too, that a substantial teaching 
challenge remains in these very’ important areas of learning. 

These findings are especially important for community school pro- 
grams because matters of personal safety and the ability of the children 
to care for their own personal needs are essential in group situations. 

Social and emotional characteristics. Various studies have been 
made of the behavorial characteristics of the severely retarded. 
Goldberg (1.5), for example, presented estimates of the behavioral 
characteristics of these children as they are found in community day 
classes, based on the reports of 85 teachers on 1 ,200 children in special 
classes. About 40 percent of the statements he classified as “satis- 
factions,” about 50 percent as "problems.” As satisfactions he lists 
(in rank order of frequency of mention): 


Alert, eager,, active 
Obedient, docile 
Amenable, good natured 
Good social competence 
Gay, happy, cheerful 
Good communication 
Mwaso— si — a 


Independent 

Special talents: music, art 
Good motor ability 
Dependable, trustworthy 
Orderly 
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As problems he lists (also in rank order); 


Shy, fearful, tense 
Hyperactive, nervous 
♦Attention seeker 
8hort attention span 
Stubborn, obstinate 
Poor communication 
Poor motor abUitv 
Mischievous, destructive 
Aggressive 

Emotionally unstable 


Withdrawn 
Infantile, immature 
Annoying and undesirable 
habile 

Seifiah, egotistical 
Not dependable 
Socially incompetent 
Perweverate* 
lajy 

Tinea easily 


Johnson and Capobianoo (30) app&d die Fels Child Behavior 
Scales to group of middle-range children. The characteristics of 45 
children in then- public school group were described ss follows: 


CbrTf\J-deprti»tH Good-natured but rather easily disturbed 
( onformity Not unuaual, will ignore aome eipected atandarda. 

K mat tonal controi ami rznlabthiy Occasionally demonstrate* outburst* but 
inhibit* eiprewion overtly rather well 

.'viuihprvii Neither unusually (treat nor alight 

Frt'ruUtntt* Not o'~ rtlv friendly, remains at a distance, but not unfriendly 
OMtrnot and pattmr* Sometime* disobeys, especially when disturbed in a 
pleasant task, can wait turns rather successfully but is sometime* impatient 

Suftrtftbtltiy Imiallv mlgintible but resist* when suggestiotis seem 
unreasonable. 


OtuUy Only rarely shows cruelty to others 

Curiosity, ortQtnaltfy Narrow areas of curiosity, somewhat Indifferent, unim- 
aginative, does not initiate make-believe, plays conventionally, copies others 

Jcaiouty: Relatively little envy, seems unconcerned with superiority of other 
children. 

Ployfulntu Haphazard in play, makes repeated trial and error, dive* into 
things carelessly. 


The Illinois Study (25) reported the results from the use of a portion 
of the Haggerty -Olson-Wickm an Behavior Rating Schedules. The 
results from ratings by teachers on 127 children are given here in 
terms of the questions asked and the dwteription that applied to the 
average rating of the group. 


1. I* be abstracted or aide awake? 

2. Is he indifferent or doe* he take in- 
terest in things? 

3. In his attention sustained? 

4. What Is his output of physical 
energy? 

& I* be easily fatigued? 

Does he lack nerve or is he coura- 
geous? 


Keenly alive and alert. 1 
Interest* are easily aroused. 

Attends adequately. 

Move* with required speed. 

Rarely shows fatigue. 
Resolute. 


i that the children tend to he respond aocUfty, rather than nfcn hi the i 


• Thh probably 
on demanding dti 
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7 Ii be quiet or Ulk*Uv»? 

S. Wh*t ire his eociaJ hiblUT 

9: U he ahy or bold Id tociil lelstion- 
ihlp? 

10 How doe® be accept auihortt^ 

11 How fteiible t® be? 

12 Ik>e* be give in to others or doe* he 
iiwrt himself? 

13 Is he easily di»eourag^<1 or is he 
persistent? \ 

14 Is be even-tempered or moody? 

15 Is he general]? depressed or cheer- 
ful? * 

16 How does he reset to frustrations or 
unpleasant situations? 

17 Is be emotionally calm or excit- 
able? 

18 la be negativistie or suggestible? 

19 Does he act impulsively or cau- 
tiously? 


Upholds h is end of talks 
Follow* few social activities 
Confident in himself 

Ordinarily obedient. 

Sow to accept new custom* and 
math oiis 
Assertive 

Persistent until convinced of his mis- 
take 

Happy or depressed a* conditions 
warrant 

Usually in good humor 

Tolerant, r^gely blow* up 

Emotions are slowly aroused 

Follow* any suggestions 
Very cautious and calculating 


These are, of course, average scores only Many individual van- 
Hlions from these descriptive phrases are possible; some of the group 
will score higher, others lower. Nevertheless, the overall picture is 
rather on the favorable side, as far as classroom possibilities with these 
children are concerned. There are many suggestions and teaching 
challenges among these lists of characteristics. 

As instruments such as these become more generally standardised, 
the teacher should find it quite helpful to have such records available. 
They will he useful for his work in the classroom and with the parents, 
and also to others besides the teacher, who may have professional re- 
sponsibilities to the child and his family, as well. 

These records can he supplemented by anecdotes, samples of work 
done (especially of artwork and other expressive activities), and rec- 
ords of interviews with parents and professional workers, as each of 
these will add its contribution to the detailed portrait of the child 
which is necessary for any program to foster the child’s social and emo- 
tional adjustment. 

Sociological characteristic *. — One principal sociological characteris- 
tic of this group of children appears to be that they tend to come from 
homes of higher socioeoonomio status more often than do children in 
the upper-range group. Mullen and Nee (43) have reported data on 
this problem as it appears in Chicago. Chicago is a city which haw 
been intensively studied sociologically, and the outward movement 
of the population as families attain higher socioeoonomio status h*s 
been demonstrated. Mullen and Nee amassed their data as part of 
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a Program of preparation for meeting educational needs of the severely 

?n Inu ? heir finding8 Were ba8ed on Psychometric tests of about 
0,000 children m 1949. The “educable” group represents children 
recommended for “educable" special classes. The comparison group 
was composed of children who were either potential candidates for 
trainable classes or who were too young in metal age for “educable” 
special classes. It was found that 65 percent of the “educable” group 
concentrated in 16 census districts in what was described as the “slum 
areas of Chicago. Sixty-five percent of the other group spread out 
over a total of 31 census districts. 


Saenger (51) has also pointed out that a large proportion of the 
high-grade retarded come from homes of low socioeconomic status 

while the lower grades are evenly distributed through all ethnic and 
economic groups. 


It is probable, therefore, that the teachers of middle-range retarded 
children will be working with children from relatively favorable home 
environments m a much larger percent of the cases than will teachers 
of upper-range children. Thus, many interesting challenges, espe- 
cially in the area of teacher-parent cooperation, may be presented to 
those working in the education of the severely retarded. 

This may also be an important finding for teacher preparation for 
tie potential frustrations to be encountered when a retarded child 
lives in a home of high socioeconomic status may be quite different 
from those encountered when he lives in a marginal or subcultural 
home. The general adjustment of the children may be quite different 
too, for every child brings with him to school the background of ex- 
periences he has had in his home and neighborhood. This finding 
stresses the need for the teacher of the middle range group to make a 
special effort to become familiar with the family and the cultural 
environment from which each child comes. 

The NwrologitaUy impaired .— In view of the large percent of chil- 
dren m the middle range of the retarded who have been diagnosed as 
having some degree of neurological damage, a brief discussion of this 
problem may be of value. This is a very difficult question, since 
definitions as well as theories and experimental findings differ about 
the behavior reactions of children who show evidence of damage on 
the basis of neurological examinations. As Gallagher (14) has pointed 
out there may be still “. . . some confusion as to to whether the facts 
gathered relate to bram-injured individuals as a group or are describ- 
ing the characteristics of individual cases of brain injury.” 

Strauss and Kephart (58) have described various symptoms of 
brain damage or nourological impairment. They include : 

1. Disorders of perception (failure to perceive sights, sounds, etc. in the normal 


2. Disorders in language (primarily disorders in the use of symbols). 
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3. Disorders in concept formation (in ability to see similarities, make generali. 

zations, and so on). 

4. Disturbances in behavior. 

a. Hstractibility and detail reaction (reacting to extraneous stimuli, in- 
ability to “concentrate,” reacting to details rather than a whole). 

b. Disinhibition (making responses that are inadequate to situations, not 
recognizing the inadequacy of the responses, impulsiveness). 

c. Disorders in intensity of response (usually over-reacting to a situation). 

d. Perseveration (tendency to continue, previous activity regardless of 
changes in the situation). 

K 

Ijaufer (36) has summarized current thinking about this problem as 
follows: 

Now, inflt«ad of referring to brain damage, we have found it preferable to refer 
to what we call the syndromes of cerebral dysfunction. Through this phrase we 
try to express our feeling that, occurring in appropriate phases of development, 
injury, maldevelopment, delayed maturation, and perhaps even intense 
emotional stress can result in disturbances in any one of the following categories, 
and often in combinations of these. In the intellectual sphere, they may result 
in menial retardation ; in the neuromotor sphere, in the varieties of cerebral palsy. 
In the neuro-sensory sphere, one may note, for example, impairment of vision or 
of hearing on a neurological basis. Another area involves distortions of 
consciousness or control, as in the epileptic. In the perceptual area, difficulties 
occur in perception through any modality through hearing, seeing, or feeling— 
with consequent difficulties in learning and in establishing relationships. 
Lastly, there if the behavioral area, and this we feel is especially characterised 
by what we have called “hyperkinetic impulse disorder,’’ and quite possibly by 
some components of the condition called childhood schisophrenia. 

It is not within the scope of this report to make a detailed evaluation 
of the^effects of brain damage on learning in the school situation. It 
seems to be generally agreed that not all neurologically impaired 
children belong in the “trainable" classification, but that some may. 
Some may not even belong in the retarded classification. Some of 
the evidence seems to indicate that children not diagnosed as brain- 
damaged sometimes show similar disturbances in learning. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that the teacher should always be 
alert to the possibility of behavior such as thtff described and plan to 
make individual adaptations in teaching on this basis. He may well 
be aware of the possibility that at least some children in any group 
may have specialized disabilities of perception and attention which 
interfere with their learning by the more usual educational procedures. 

Learning characteristics 

Since there are still relatively few studies which deal specifically 
with how retarded children learn, any report on how this particular 
group of children learns must depend in part upon what is known about 
how children learn generally. Some of the studies of the la min g of 
the retarded which appeared quite early have had substantial influence 
on teaching theories and procedures ever since. Hollingworth (20), 
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for example, concluded on the basis of her own work anri th.» 

* that the rate of learning of retar aJ.^a d that ° f 0there 

. , .tuning oi retarded children is most nearly like the 

rate of learning of normal children of the same mental «ur/*nH 

fining has had g ro at influence „„ eaperin^tion Z’cZ 

trr 1 * j5« 

However, most of the studies indicate that at an* • tarde<1 - 
and over a W rv k~ r maicate that, at any given moment 
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iV/immum mcnto/ age /or learning a given <<w/t —McPherson ("to 
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asaumed that th* # i '"j^i Z ^ *’“■ diorefore, aornetimea been 
assumed that the retarded would show little or no transfer and as a 

( 20 ) wJ" h® a l K Ug fi 1 6Verything quite "P^ffically. Hollingiorth 
the r i^ n °k g k^ f ” 1 10 report evidenc e of transfer of training in 

- d T h k Ve h* 6 " COnfirmed by oU »«™- Barnett 
(2) ’ for ® x “ n pl«, have demonstrated transfer in a simple 
domination task in a group whc*e mean Stanford Binet lQ w- 
The transfer occurred at levels both above and below an MA of 
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6-3. Cruickshank and Blake (8) have also studied the problem of 
transfer with positive results. 

It would seem, therefore, that the existence of transfer, at least at 
simple levels, has been demonstrated in the learning of the retarded. 
The chief question at the present time appears to be, rather, the 
mental ages and level of complexity at which transfer is possible. 
Practically, it would appear that the teacher may assume transfer at 
simple learning levels, but should watch carefully for the possibility 
of its breaking down at more complex levels. When transfer appears 
to break down the teacher should supplement the learning situation 
with more specific teaching. 

Attention. — Woodrow (66) early presented data indicating defi- 
ciency in the power of sustained attention in the retarded. Others 
also concluded that the retarded were inferior to normal children in 
this respect. It is quite possible, however, that power of attention 
is not a simple ability, but is dependent to a considerable extent on 
many contributing factors such as motivation and interest of the 
material, distractions in the environment, and so on. Evidence from 
studies of the severely retarded, such as those of Gordon, O’Connor, 
and Tizard (16), suggest that, under favorable circumstances, the 
severely retarded can sustain attention for fairly lengthy periods. 

Self-criticism . — Since the time of Binet, inability to judge the 
quality of one’s own product has been considered a characteristic 
of the retarded. Some experimental evidence supporting this view 
has been reported in several studies. It appears that inability to 
judge quality of product may be a deterrent to learning in this group 
(19). This could well be an objective which the teacher of the 
retarded should keep in mind. 

Reasoning , insights, and understanding of relationships.— Also since 
the tune of Binet, lowered reasoning ability has been frequently men- 
tioned as a special defect of the retarded. Data supporting this view 
have been presented by more recent workers such as Fox ( 12) . Again, 
the problem is not simple because much may depend on the complexity 
and abstractness of the reasoning required. 

General comments. Ingram (27) has summarized the course of learn- 
ing in terms of need or purpose, recurrence, and success. As she states 
it, the individual must first realize a need for adjustment to the en- 
vironment, or elements of it. This need guides him as he makes 
responses. As he progresses, consciousness of success or recognition 
of the right response makes him more aware of his goal and guides 
him on toward it. But there must also be recurrence of situations 
so that the learner can become thoroughly “at ease” in the new form 
of behavior. 

It is generally agreed that back of all learning is motivation. When 
the severely retarded children come to the teacher, there are cer tain 
primary motives that can be appealed to: the urge to activity, the 
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need for security, the desire to be accepted and to belong, the desire 
for self-direction, and so on. The skillful teacher will foster and en^ 
courage growth toward more complex motives, to be like the others 
to be neat and orderly, and so on. The experimental results also 

suggest that such complex factors as knowledge of results may function 
to some extent. 

A positive identification with the teacher and the group is desirable, 
for a long time, some of these children may engage in learning activ- 
ity because “they like the teacher and want to please her.” Through 
this relationship with the teacher an identification with the group a 
desire to belong with and be like the others may develop. The need 
for pleasant personal relations, established early through the pro- 
vision of “interesting things to do with others,” mav be a prime 
requisite for a successful class. The earlier this is established the 

better. The better established it is, the better the foundation for 
learning. 

Effective learning is goal-oriented. Through a positive identifica- 
tion with the teacher and the group, certain goals may be established 
in the severely retarded child’s mind. A child learns better when he 
has some purpose or goal, which is clearly identified, understood, and 
accepted by him. The goal may be very simple; learning how to 
button a coat by himself or how to assemble a cut-out puzzle. The 
important thing for the teacher to keep in mind is that the child must 
have some idea of the goal to be accomplished and have the wish to 
reach it, as well as the means by which the goal may be realized. 

Especially in the beginning stages, the goals may be highly personal 
and not particularly socialized on the part of the child. The teacher 
must be alert to these and accept these whenever possible, and thus 

gradual y bnng the child toward more nearly socialized and group- 
onented goals. * K 

Goals will also tend to be rather immediate, as far as these children 
are concerned. The long-range goals will be primarily in the mind of 
e teacher. Keeping more long-range goals always in mind, the 
teacher may be able to bring each child gradually from one immediate 
goal to another related one which will, in turn, present a new challenge 
to him. “Now you have learned to wash vour hands so nicely, 
wouldn t you like to learn how to wash your face, too?” 

Effective learning requires some understanding on the part of the 
child Perhaps the most common cause of failure to le*rn is the fact 
t lat the child had no real comprehension of what he was trying to do. 

smile and a nod of the head does not necessarily mean that the child 
understands. The teacher will want to check comprehension care- 
fully, m addition to motivation and goal-orientation. 

Some undesirable behaviors may need to be eliminated. This is 
the process sometimes called extinction in educational psychology. 

In general, the stronger the old drives and habits, the slower the extinc- 
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tion process. A child, for example, who has had a long history of 
■ ’dependence will take longer to learn independence. Praise and reward 
hasten the process, and practice without reinforcement will lead to 
extinction of the old undesirable habits. In other words, if a child 
who has been too dependent puts on his overshoes alone a number of 
times, without someone being instantly ready to jump up and help him, 
a step has been taken toward extinction of his habit of dependency. 

Practice is also necessary for retention. It must be active; the 
child should actually do the act he is learning. However, practice 
periods should not be too long, and the longer the interval between 
practices, the less efficient the learning generally is. 

Often, especially with the severely retarded, it may be helpful to 
. break down complex skills into simpler units for effective learning. 
There will also be learnings so complex that the teacher would be wise 
not to attempt them with these children. To attempt such learnings 
will lead only to frustration on the part of teacher and child. In 
general, the MA and IQ are useful guidelines to the level of difficulty 
the child is ready for. 

The general characteristics of this group also may be expected to 
affect their learning in school in various ways. Typically, these chil- 
dren will enter school later than average children and may have become, 
therefore, more fixed in particular ways of doing things that they have 
been taught in their own home. Some may have been trained quite 
firmly in matters of discipline and conduct, while others may have 
been overprotected. This creates an especial need for the teacher to 
know, and understand the family's attitude toward and methods of 
dealing with the child. The teacher should watch especially for emo- 
tional blocks to learning due to such factors. 

Typically also, these children have quite varied etiologies, which , 
loom up larger in this group than in most other groups. There may 
be mongoloid children, children with brain damage of various types, 
cerebral palsy, microcephaly, disorders of perception or attention, and 
other neurological conditions, in which reduced capacity for learning, 
or specialized learning needs are only two of several symptoms of 
deviation. The teacher should, therefore, be especially alert to these 
possibilities and should expect to receive more diagnostic professional 
help with these varied problems. 

The children in this group may also have quite different readi- 
nesses. Some will be young, without previous school experience; 
others will be older in chronological age, with previous school ex- 
periences; some will be in the adolescent age range, nearing the end 
of the school age period. Another aspect of readiness is the fact 
that, as a group, they will probably not have had the usual full range 
of contacts with the community that most children have had. The 
teacher will need to bear this in mind particularly in curriculum 
planning as well as in introducing the child to group experiences. 
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In addition, it should be borne in mind that there are many factors 
which make continuous study of each child deairable. There mav be 
inaccuracies in the first test, so that later testing may be desirable 
^ter being graded on intelligence, the children must be evaluated on 
other cntena such as social adjustment, motor development, and so on 
There will be many gradations on each criterion of development 
Alw a particular chdd may develop in such a way that he fails to 
R ^ 8t ™ ^ mitlal Plw«nent or shows faster growth than was 
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Classroom Programs 


Curriculum Planning: Principles 
and Objectives 

Harold M. Williams 

V. 

T O PROVIDE a ready-made curriculum guide is not within the 
scope of this report. Indeed, this would violate one of the basic 
principles of curriculum making, which requires local staff participation. 
This discussion will deal, therefore, with some of the principles involved, 
together with selected illustrations of how the problem has been 
approached by groups who have worked with the severely retarded. 

Principles of curriculum development * 

The curriculum is the sum total of the experiences offered the child 
under the guidance of the school. It includes experiences offered in 
the classroom, the playground, the lunchroom, and in going to and 
from school. It includes also experiences in the home as they are 
worked out in cooperation with the child’s family if he is living at 
home, or with the staff if he is in a residential school. 

The experiences that are offered the child are based on the study of 
the nature of the child and of the society in which he lives. In the 
case of the severely retarded child, both are especially important. 
His nature and limitations are such that many curricular experiences 
will probably be of limited profit to him . At the same time he may 
get from such experiences some things of value at his own level, but 
these may be quite different from what other children derive from the 
same experiences. Similarly, his relationship to the society in which 
he lives or will live must be a consideration constantly in the mind 
of the curriculum builder. In particular, it is unlikely that be will 
ever assume more than a dependent or semidependent role in society. 
In ma^ty instances he may not have access to many experiences as 
easily and regularly as other children, so that more than ordinary care 
must be taken to see that he has such experiences as are feasible and 
appropriate. 

The accounting of the sum total of experiences offered the child 
in preparation for his taking a role in society is often referred to as the 
scope of the curriculum. One of the most difficult aspects of curricu- 
lum building consists of appraising the experiences of the severely 
retarded accurately, because it is difficult to predict just what activi- 
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ties 'these children might engage in later. The statement of the oh 
jeotives of the curriculum^ is the principal guideline for studying the 
scope Self-care, for example, at the basic level of drwwing is 
obviously an objective. But whether this should be carried through 
to the child's choosing, buying, and caring for his own clothes out of 
an allowance or an income, may be questioned. Such curriculum 
guides as have appeared to date, and reports from those who have 
worked with the severely retarded, indicate that the scope of cur 
ncular offerings has tended to be quite limited. 

In considering the scope of the curriculum, however, both the long- 
range and tiie short-range view of the child’s total development 
should be taken into consideration. The long-range view is some- 
times expressed in Stratemeyer’s (56) phnutf* "persistent life situa- 
tions.” Those in charge of the education /6f these children need to 
think not only in terms of the current newfe and goals but in terms of 
long-time goals as well. To the extent/ that these children will be 
limited in their freedom of choice in, and full responsibility for, the 
use of money, experiences in budgeting and saving may be rather 
unrealistic for them. Thus, many of the objectives for the severely 
retarded may be strongly conditioned by the ultimate place they will 
assume in society. 

ripe rimer*. Among the experiences offered the child 
at any given time, those that meet his needs of the moment must be 
included. These should also he kept in line, however, with longec- 
range needs. For example, knowing how to dress himself and how to 
recognise street signs have immediate values, but they may also 
have lifelong values. Other experiences, such as play, while they may 
have immediate values, may lack significant long-range values, 

except in a substantially modified form. 

The curriculum should also take into account the sequence of ex- 
periences offered. This depends, in the first place, on the readiness of 
the child. On the whole, it is expected that these children will follow 
slowly some of the normal sequences of development. Nevertheless, 
it may more often be necessary to break down a complex activity into 
its elements and teach these serially. In the camping unit, described 
later on, this method was used. The children were given practice on 
some of the necessary skills at school until they showed a proficiency 
in them. Thus, one of the most frequent deviations from ordinary 
procedures in teaching will be the breaking down of learning 
experiences into smaller units. 

Another closely related principle is contained in Havighurst’s ( 18 ) 
concept of “developmental tasks.” "A developmental task is a task 
which arises at or about a certain period in the life of an individual, 
successful achievement of which leads to his happiness and to success 
with later tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness in the individual, 
disapproval by the society and difficulty with later tasks.” Develop- 
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mental tasks help keep the teacher very close to reality in his day- 
to-day contact with the children. This concept, teamed with the 
concept of the “persistent life” situation offer a helpful basis for set- 
ting up objectives in the evolution of suitable curriculum materials for 
the severely retarded. 

Today it is customary for teachers to participate in group work in 
curriculum development. Also, the final translation of the curriculum 
guide into actual experiences for the children is the responsibility of 
the teacher. In the case of severely retarded children, moreover, 
since the classes an* so few and scattered, the burde^ of curriculum 
making probably rests more heavily on the individual teacher than is 
usually the case. In general, also, the special teacher will have the 
children under his guidance for a longer period than is customary in 
the regular schools, so that the problems of scope and sequence will 
depend even more heavily on this individual teacher. 

Since objectives are often expressed too generally to lie usable di- 
rectly, the elements or basic units of the curriculum are usually experi- 
ences or activities. The objective of good health must be broken 
down into some such elements as attitudes, habits, and understanding 
of health with respect to infection, food, cleanliness, and so on. Even 
such a specific as cleanliness will probably need to be broken down 
farther into such habits as “washing hands before eating” and such a 
simple understanding as “how disease germs are spread.” 

Teaching material *. — Most activities will require teaching or re- 
source materials. Perhaps the simplest illustration of this principle 
ma\ be found in arts and crafts, where teaching would be nearly im- 
|H>s8ible without materials. Nevertheless, the need for carefully plan- 
ned materials exists in practically all teaching situations. Teaching 
safety at street comers, for example, can be done verbally, in which 
case Uie materials are spoken words. But if recognition of “stop,” 
“wait,” and “go” symbols is desired, than materials illustrating the 
colors and perhaps the printed words will be needed. It may even be 
well to use a model signal post or even a real street comer for maximum 
teaching of safety. 

lists of teaching materials have little significance apart from the 
context in which these materials will be used. Such lists, therefore, 
should usually appear as part of a curriculum guide. Any learning 
unit, for example, that is set up should include a working list of 
materials to implement that particular unit. 

Goals . — In teaching, however, the teacher constantly asks, “Why 
am I teaching this?” In teaching the severely retarded the teacher 
asks, “Why am I teaching this to these children?” Goals and activ- 
ities are always interchangeable to some extent. Sometimes it is more 
convenient to think of a goal and to choose activities that will work 
toward that goal. On the other hand, nearly all activities provide 
opportunities for learning that contribute to more than one goal. 
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for example, as an objective, cannot be confined entirely to aconver- 

on or language arts period. The competent teacher will think 

communication skill,” in .11 situation,. ,11 day long, and will be Z, 

f ° r ^ ov<,|o P ln k communication skills, no matter 
what the immediate context is. 

Jrti 10 b L- m " 1 fr"' 1 '' ,hp **U individualiie the 

g sis. both immediate and long range, for each child As the peered- 

» ZI'Tl 7 , , h ° Wn ' ' h “ '•,* V " V group of children. 

»ith them “ “ t,0n ohi<v,ivn m ‘> '“specially import.nl 

Objertire* of the curriculum 

^^ 1 r R .K 0biert !r U WouM appear ,hat tho l,aaic P»»Io«>ph V 

h t lh ; , . ,h ” e rh,W "* n an * chi, dren. and that the general aim 

child Th° h ° f ^ H rra, '*‘ ,US maxi,num Potential, just as for every 
^ Id. This, of course, calls for careful appraisal of their actual 

potentialities, and for continuing reappraisal as new evidence comes in 
In working toward adequate objectives, many aspects need to be 
considered. It , 8 quite unrealistic for the teacher to offer these 
children experiences merely because such experiences have always 
been offered to other children, or because these are the procedures 
the teacher, from his past experiences, knows. The teacher should 
have as a goal making these handicapped children as well-adjusted as 

h ? ° an . lM> ’ e8peciaJ t ,v ,n 8Ufh mutters as social relations or taking 
independent responsibilities in simple situations. 

It must be pointed out that, in a field where there are so many new 
concepts, appropriate teaching objectives are not too clear as yet 
Much more needs to be known about these children and their potential 

a 3J ** wavs of ^“hing them, and about opportunities that’ 
might later be open to them, liefore specific objectives can be ade- 
quately stated. 

r .?7 e ! y - re ! al<Hl ? ‘ h<> prP8e,,t and Potential ability of the severely 
retard e<l is their role m society, considered both from the immediate 

and the long-range point of view. As has been pointed out, it seems 

most likely that few of them will achieve full independence. Yet, 

within the limits of dependence, or semidependence, it seems clear 

that there are many skills and achievements which these children can 

earn t at will be genuinely helpful in their adjustment in the home 

and community, as well as in a residential school or institution. It 

must always be remembered, however, that they will come to school 
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with quite different readinesses for these learning tasks, and may 
differ widely in the extent to which they will aehieve-thein 

( on nor ami Goldberg (7) gave, as the goals the teachers had set 
up, the following: 


Goal 

IVmonaJ development 
Emotional 
Phymtaal. _ 

Moral and spiritual 
Boetalisation 
Self-care.. . 

Economic useful naas 
Academic ikilis 

Communication 

Caeful home living. . 

Aid for parent#. . 


Frequency 
of menu on 

88 

54 
24 
10 

55 
47 
38 
20 
17 
13 

4 


A few studies have Keen made of parents' expectations of school 
programs for these children Goldberg (15) reported the following 
replies from teachers on parental expectations of the child: to be 
trained to the maximum; to learn correct habits and adjust to en- 
vironment; to read; to prepare children to be self-supporting; to 
learn arts £nd crafts; to develop good work and behavior habits; to 
grow in happiness and physical well being; to attend school regardless 
of physical or mental disability The teachers thought that some of 
these were quite unrealistic and too frequently based on aocomplish- 
ments of the upper-range group. 

In the Illinois (25) study, the chief objectives desired bv the parents 
were reported as follows: speech, socialization, academic work, com- 
bination of above, and self-care. 

In the Minnesota (49) study, the parents of the children attending 
the special classes in St. Paul gave statements regarding the most 
important objectives for the children. In order of frequency of 
mention, these were understanding of academic subjects, self-reliance, 
socialization, adjustment, and speech. 

In line with the above considerations, the following objectives are 
among those most frequently mentioned in the various discussion 
and reports which have appeared. It is understood* of course, that 
there will be an overlap between the areas listed, and that some have 
been singled out for the purpose of emphasis. 


Suggested objectives for the severely retarded 

Self-care. Included in self-care are such achievements as 
washing hands and face, combing hair, brushing teeth, other items 
of grooming and personal neatness, skills at table, dressing, and 
undressing. In addition to learning the specific skills, this objective 
should include development of adequate attitudes toward self-help 
and reduction of as many as possible of the skills to habits. In 
8SWSSO— «i s 
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addition to saving tin., for ths parent, teacher, or attendant the 

, . d S JeV ' op,Mnl 1 of self - osr « skill* may do much to help develop 
his sense of personal worth and responsibility P 

2. Economic use/afnc,.- While self-care is’ in itself a contribution 
to economic usefulness, it has been generally agreed that th“p 
of children can learn other skills which may be genuinely bibful 
in the world of work. Learning to do simple household tasks well 
such as setting the table, making his own bed, cleaning SJu i 
end Putting away, performing simple errands, and acting as hefper 

Z H l r # “ tl0n 10 the child ’ 8 etonomic usefulness. LZ 

the development of proper attitudes toward such tasks and the habi,' 

lra in ^r nSib ; lity “ “ im " “ '“tmng the ski then" 
selves. Self-care plus economic usefulness make up a large Dart of 

what is often called social competence. ** 

and SderetTmr 6 ° bjeCtl , Ve in 8afet ^ education includes knowledge 
and understandings, such as recognition of potentially dangerous 

situations and concepts of how to avoid them, as well as devebLent 

of such habits as those of alertness when crossing streets and careful 

" and r t,W P'wound. ImprovemenTo" 

coordination also contributes to safety. 

d.!„l"“ flA ~ H ?* lth eJllCatiorl w,U probably consist largely of 
developing simple attitudes toward healthful living, simpk under- 
standings, such as concepts of the value of drinking milk or how 
disease is spread, and basic habits such as those of covering the mouth 

cloanhneas WbeD bru8hing the ‘ eeth - “ d oth « f«™s of 

5. Motor coordination .— Since the mentally retarded have been 

wtdTbe zZntT !!' "T™ Kxmlmstion ’ special attention might 
weU be given to the development of these functions, both in iJee 

muscle coordination as well as in finer coordinations. In addituTto 
l - inherent valuee, good motor cooidination functions in many 
activities and increases social acceptability J 

6. Communication okilU.- Communication skills include both 
speech and language. With the severely retarded, oral lmZara i. 
hkely to be by far the most important aspect to be streseThf the 
classroom. It includes both the ability to understand Zk» lln! 

rieTofra the , a> “ ly 10 U8e ■' miderstandably and acceptably. In 
view of the extreme importance of skill in communication both f< 

If tho'ol^'T *" d 8 ° Cild ad l u8tment . ‘hi* should no doubt be one 
of the objectives to be most emphasized. 

Acquiring some simple reading .kills so that the child can recognize 
hm own name and important eign. and symbols, such as “Danger " 

ZZo • K * *■ T * dd ‘ tlsol to his social conqS,. 

mental am. expected ’ ,roi " » known about the minimum 

to react T readu ^’ 1 1,1,1 m “y *» this group of children can learn 
to read simple materials at the first or second grade level. 
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7. Social adjustment . — Social adjustment is one of the most complex 
objectives of all to translate into specific classroom activities. It 
involves attitudes, knowledges, and skills. It must be remembered 
that many of these children may come to school with less than the 
usual number of contacts with other children and that the attitudes 
necessary for participation in group activities may need to be carefully 
built up. Since they lack general social experiences, there may be a 
need for building up various knowledges regarding how one relates 
to others in becoming an acceptable member of a group. Thus, 
habits of politeness and consideration for others form another segment 
of social adjustment. Similarly, some children may have to learn 
acceptable reactions to frustration and acceptable ways of settling 
differences with others. Since the child may need to relate accept- 
ably to othere in a variety of situations and with a variety of groups, 
in the home, in the special class, or in the neighborhood or the residen- 
tial school, it seems obvious that communication skills are also 
very important in social adjustment. 

In planning experiences around the objective of social adjustment 
the long-range view should also be in the teacher’s thinking. It is 
quite generally agreed that the terminal role of these children in 
society will be largely of the dependent or seinidependent type, and 
this will undoubtedly have some effect on the type of social role the 
teacher will stress in classroom experiences. 

8. Knowledge of the world about him . — Since basic knowledges and 
! concepts of the world about us fall to a large extent within the 
“academic” category, they have been rather generally neglected as 
objectives of education for the severely retarded. While the capac- 
ity of these children to absorb and use this kind of material may be 
very limited, much further experimentation along this line will be 
needed before these limitations can be accurately delineated. 

Such quantitative concepts as counting should be experimented 
with. Making change and other concrete quantitative operations 
are also possibilities. Orientation in space and time involves many 
important relationships. ^ North, South, up, down, before, after, 
near, far, early, late, fast, slow, all have obvious significance for daily 
living. Ability to use such concepts as these in a functional way 
should be very helpful to the child in his geographical orientation in 
the neighborhood and in his adjustment to routines in which time is 
an important factor. 

In the area of the “content subjects” there are also many'experiences 
which may be helpful in the development of these children. Examples 
are simple knowledge about policemen, the flag, elections, and holidays 
and what they celebrate. Each of these can be made the basis for a 
series of discussion and activity periods for the group. 

Science experiences, such as studying nature, recognizing some of 
the common birds, knowing how to care for house plants and how to 
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^?.™ Per,y for P et *- * ,8 ° ^er opportunities for the development of 
AH the en 1 nch ™ ent of experiences for these children. 

_Jf! , the9e experiences also offer opportunities for development of 
vocabulary and communication skills. P l of 

9. Recreational and dwersional aetmtus.—The development of 
suitabl recreational and diversional activities has been rather en 

U^of 8 S *!•“ 0bjeCti r f ° r thia ^° U P- T bese include activi- 

l? the abUity to make 8uitebIe of 

m»y be best used through this type of activity 

10. AcMetk appreciation. The appreciation and enjoyment of 

thZ C ’cMdiT d tTT ei P erienc< * w bich may buffered 

tnese children They should be provided at the children’s own level 

uL^r® 8 ’ °n C ° Ur “’ “ d may weU indude both ™tching and 

% 32C™ P4rticip,tion h 8ueh MtiTitiM “ rhythn >' 

relitioS?" 00 ^^ ~ Th u 6 t f m self_conce P t - “ used here, deals with 

? thL ofTu 6 ^ ““ iDdividua1 ’ “ d “• environment 
in this group of children it involves especiaUy their adjustment to 

L ^mparS ^ b ftnd to their Stations 

as compared with others, without the loss of a sense of “belonging ” 

It invokes a fairly realistic understanding and acceptam* of what 

they can and cannot do, and especiaUy what they can and should 

. The development o, this rort of^tottro 

for^ *". d 'T en ” roam * nl « «»• «f the truly difficult ti "■ 
or the parent and teacher, particularly since it deals throughout 
wrffi emotional, as well as other type, of, adjustment. ^ 

de ^ 0 pr ent - Th e K«ching of acceptance and simple 

Z E3SE3! “ “ •» object?*. 

13. Emotional adjmtment.-Among the important goal, in emo- 

ch”«. ad rr nt ,0r th '” gr0Up of children “ t* 1 ” 1 of helping each 
to find acceptable ways of expressing emotion. The children 

tree oTZ V *“ mp *’ that temper Untrura » are an unacceptable 
type of nmcllon to frustration. Traming in emotional response. 

mv dso involve inhibiting certain native or learned response and 

substituting othere that are more socially acceptable. 

In sumrmiry the educational objecUves for these children are quite 

od. 4 and tend to emphasize adjustment in the practical, self-help, 

~ml, mid oommunicative M pect. of development They indudi 

tb3Thur J W ^* h h ‘™ bee ” to be feasible for 

th«e Children, snd which relate to . dependent or semidefiendent 

“ y ' n *>• borne in mind that modifications may be 
necessary as new information appear*. At present, each teJher 
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should feel free to try out a range of activities experimentally in the 
search for a program adapted to their needs and capabilities. 

Within each of these goals, a systematically designed develop- 
mental sequence is needed. This development may need at times to 
take the form of filling in gaps in the observed behavior. 


ERjt 





Organizing Curriculum Materials 


Abilities Desired 
Walking upstairs 


W HILE the objectives of education for the severely retarded give 
the general areas of experience the child will receive at school 
these must be translated into more specific activities before they can’ 
function m the classroom. 

a ^ u ^ e8 are therefore usually organized around a more 

detaUed hating of objectives and related procedures. The Illinois 
guide (3), for example, is organized as follows: 

Degree of Development ^nested I Uustratiee 

I- Goes upstairs in an 
erect portion, but 
needs some assistance 
2. Goes upstairs using 
alternate feet, but 
needs some assistance 

Johnson (29) divided each major area, such as self-care activities, 
into two columns as shown in the following example: 

ObjecHeee Activities 

1- To develop a routine of health 1. Health 
habit8 a. Washing 

(1) Teaeh child how to wash and 
get clean — use soap, wash 
cloth, towel. 

Cleverdon and Rosenzweiz (6) divided their suggested program into 
two columns: 


i Activities 
Both feet on 'one step in 
climbing bar or ladder. 

Alternating one foot after 
the other on stair or 
climbing bar. 


Retarded Child Needs to Learn 
A. Self-Care 

To put on and take off outdoor 
clothing 


Oportunity for Practice in a 
Work-Play Program 


Arrival at school 

Preparation for and return from outdoor 
play. 

Preparatory to going home 
Lacing and tying bows on doll shoes 

Using play shoeshine kit in dramatic 
play 

The San Francisco guide (52) lists Materials Needed and Proce- 
dures under the various activities. It is now rather generally believed 
that materials of instruction should be listed along with the activi- 
ties in which they are to be used. 


To lace and tie bows on shoes 
Personal appearance 
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It may be helpful to make a rather complete inventory of the 
learning activities under a particular objective. For example, self- 
care might be broken down as follows: 


General objective — Self-Care 
Specific activities 

Dressing Activity 
Buttoning and unbuttoning 

Oing tipper 
Fattening belt 
Putting on shoes 

I>acing and tying 

Putting on and taking off outer 
garments. 

Recognising own clothing 

Putting away clothes neatly in proper 
place. 


Keeping clothes property fastened when 
wearing. 

Wearing clothes appropriate to weather 
or activity. 

Using mirror 

Developing pride in personal appear- 
ance. 


Materials and Procedures 

Child’s own clothing, button board, or 
doll. 

Child’s own clothing or sipper board. 

Child’s own belt or prepared material. 

Child’s own shoes, doll’s or training 
board. 

Child's own shoes or training board. 

Child’s own clothing or doll’s. 

Have parents mark clothing with 
child’s own name, provide marked 
clothespins for rubbers/ and galoshes. 

Provide properly marked hooks or locker 
space for- each child. Make this a 
part of daily routine at beginning and 
end at day. 

Use of mirror, let teacher systematically’ 
remind child, have inspection period 
each day. 

Have parents provide suitable outdoor 
clothing. Use aprons, etc., when 
working with paints, etc. 

Use mirrors of suitable Rise and place- 
ment.’ ■ ’• 

Develop group morale and cooperation 
of parents. 


With regard to thtf sequence, the Illinois guide provided for vari- 
ations in degree of development of skills by including a column 
which gives a suggested sequence of development in the various 
skills. Other guides have divided the sequence by making suggestions 
for the primary, intermediate, and older groups, respectively. The 
San Francisco guide, for example, divides the suggested activities in 
rhythm into four sequential groups : ( 1 ) for very young and immature 
children, (2) for the primary group, (3) for children with more expe- 
rience and coordination and, (4) for older children (increasingly 
difficult tasks). 

ACTIVITIES 


The following list of activities is typical of those which have been 
successfully used in classes for the middle range retarded children. 
These and many other similar activities will suggest themselves to the 
alert teacher, according to the needs and readinesses of individual 
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children. They do not necessarily suggest the maximum achieve- 
ment that can be attempted, but rather beginning points and mini- 
mum essentials. Appropriate teaching materials and facilities will be 
necessary for each. 

I. Self-help 

a. Personal grooming 
1. Dressing 


Putting on shoes correctly 
Tying shoe laces 
Buttoning 
Zipping tipper 
Fastening snaps 
Fastening belt 

Putting on and taking off clothing 

Caring for clothing properly (using hangers and hooks, putting away 
shoes, overshoes and rubbers, keeping locker or closet neat, puttins 
away soiled clothing) 

2. Personal appearance 

Washing hands and face, keeping lavatory neat and clean 
Combing or brushing hair 
Cleaning fingernails 
Brushing clothes 
Brushing teeth 
Using handkerchief, napkin 
Polishing shoes 
n. Practical arts 

Practical arts deal largely with home and housekeeping tasks in which the 
children can learn to be genuinely useful, and which contribute to their 

take prid WOrthine88 and - belon * in *> in ways »“ which they can justifiably 

1. Housekeeping 
Setting table properly 

Cleaning up after meals ; putting away dishes 
Sweeping or using vacuum cleaner 
Making beds, arranging linen 
Putting proper things in refrigerator 
Dusting and polishing furniture 
Preparing simple foods 

2. Other activities 
Caring for house plants 
Weeding 

Trimming borders 
Washing blackboards and windows 
Answering telephone and doorbell 
Mailing letters; carrying messages 
Doing simple shopping errands 
Hanging up laundry 


T 
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Folding linen 
Keeping room neat 

Picking up and putting away materials 

III. Language 

Because of these children’s language deficiency, special attention should be 
given to language development. All situations should be verbalised as far 
as possible. Communication through language should be encouraged, not 
only in teacher-pupil contacts but also in contacts between the children. 
Oral communication is an essential aspect of adjusting conflicts. 

1 . I ncreasi njwp cabulary 

Learning'^ppes of persons and things, articles of clothing, familiar 
objects common animals 

Learning action words 
Listening to and following directions 
Listening to stories 

2. Improving speech. Based on individual analysis, and with the help of 
a person skilled in speech correction, such activities as the following may 
be introduced: 

Learning to make correct sounds through imitating position of organs 
of speech, games, rhymes, etc. 

Eliminating baby talk, omissions, substitutions, etc. 

Learning a pleasing voice placement 

3. Encouraging oral expression. (Have a morning conversation period.) 
Telling experiences, etc. 

Telling stories 

Participating in dramatic plays 
Learning rhymes 

Playing games which emphasise oral communication. 

IV. Socialisation 

The controlled group situation in the school provides opportunity for one 
of its major contributions to the development of these children. Since 
socialisation is particularly dependent on -learning by doing, every oppor- 
tunity for social participation should be used. 

1 . Simple good manners and appreciation of others 

Making appropriate use of "thank you,” “please” and the like 
Greeting and responding 
Listening while others are talking 
Using good table manners 
Addressing others by the proper forms 

2. Respect for the rights of others 
Sharing, taking turns 
Helping others in tasks 
Respecting property rights 
Taking responsibility for a social role 

3. Group activities 

Playing with others at as socialised a level as possible 
Carrying on a conversation 
Developing a desire to please others 
Carrying one's share of responsibilities 
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V. Motor skills 

Since these children typically show retardation in motor development, I 
considerable emphasis should be put on development of coordination. 

Playing rhythmic games 

Walking, running, skipping, going up and down stain, hopping, use of 
trioyeles, jungle gym, etc. * 

Throwing, bouncing, catching a ball 
Using balance boards 
Doing simple folk dances 

Stringing beads, weaving, pasting, cutting with scissom, doing simple 
woodwork, drawing, doing craft paper work 

VI. Safety 

8s/ety education involves recognition and proper behavior with respect to 
the many potentially dangerous situations that surround us. Among these 
are, proper behavior with respect to: 

Hot or sharp objects 
Stairways 
Electrical outlets 
Poisons and harmful chemicals 
Street safety 
Playground equipment 

Safety in group situations; refraining from tripping, striking, and pushing 
others, throwing objects, etc. 

VII. Health 

Health education is primarily, for this group, development of simple under- 
standing and habits. 

Simple understanding of bow disease is transmitted 
Proper habits regarding use of handkerchief when coughing, sneering 
Habits of cleanliness, washing 
Proper toilet routines 

Reporting accidents, and getting help when skin is injured or when there i« 
bleeding 

Proper habits for care of the teeth 

Avoiding medications in bottles, etc., except under direction 
Simple understandings and habits regarding food, drinking fountains, etc. 
Understanding need for rest 
Daily inspection routines 
Knowing the appropriate attire 

VIII. Perception Training 

Perception training means something similar to the old “sense training” 
but recognises that the processes involved are more complex than are im- 
plied by that phrase. Muoh of the work in kindergarten and the early 
grades involves training in comparison, discrimination, and recognition. 
Matching oolors and forms; discrimination 
Learning color names 
8orting beads or cards 
Making letters and numbers 
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Finding colors and objects in pictures 
Copying simple designs 
Coloring 

Playing imitation games 
Matching pictures, numbers, words 
Listening for changes in rhythm 
Matching pitch of tones * 

IX. Concept development, mental growth 
Learning simple concepts of quantity, such as bigger, smaller, heavier, etc. 
Counting, recogniaing numbers 

I yearning simple concepts of money and making change 
Learning simple concepts of space, such as over, under, tall, short, etc. 

Learning concepts of time, such as before, after, morning, afternoon, month, 
day, week 

Knowing time to the hour 
Repeating from memory 

Developing imagination through games, dramatisation, drawing, make- 
believe 

Problem solving — making choices, decisions, deciding when work ia finished, 
finding out what ia wrong with something, deciding where things should 
be put, working pussies 

Following directions. 

X. Academic skills 

The academic skill will necessarily be limited, but opportunity should be 
offered to learn as much along these lines as the individual children show 
capacity for. 

1. Reading 

Copying letters or words 
Writing names 
Labeling pictures 
Making signs 
Finding own name card 
Recognising names of children 
Recognising and interpreting signs 
Passing out name cards to the children 
Matching word cards 
Reading days of week from calendar 
Doing flannel board activities 
Speaking in unison 
8aluting the flag 
Repeating nursery rhymes 
Saying words of a song 
Reading pictures 

' Giving names of objects in pictures 
Looking at books and magasines 

2. Science 

Knowing about care of pets 

Growing plants, Including caring of house plants, growing things from 

seed 

Knowing about farm animals, what they eat, how they are cared for 
Talking about soo animals after field trips 

fcM ; - - , , 
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Rccogniiing some birds— keeping a bird feeder 
Studying bee* and other insects, including harmful insects 
Observing and recording the weather 
3. Social studies 

Knowing about police and their duties 
Discussing community news 

I'sing simple geographical concepts; giving directions; knowing the neigh- 
borhood, trans|K>rtation 

Knowing how we get our food and about the farm 

l/ooking at pictures of factories and what is made in them; going on field 
trips 

Knowing about the mayor and council, the city, the State, the National 
Government, the name of the President, etc. 

XI Expressive activities \ 

I . Arts and crafts 
Using crayons 
Coloring outline pictures 
Cutting and pasting 
Poster-painting 
Finger-painting 
Making collages 
Loop- weaving 
Lacing 

Tsing stencils, tracing patterns 
Folding paper 

Working at simple woodcraft, driving nails, glueing, sandpapering, as- 
sembling ready-cut materials, varnishing 
Doing simple serving 

2. Music 

Learning nursery and seasonal songs 
Binging games 
Listening to music 

Playing in a rhythm band, with blocks, triangle, or drum 
Marching to muaic 

Interpreting rhythms, walking, skipping, etc. 

3. Dramatic play 
Learning parts in a play 
Participating in free dramatisation 
Acting out parts in stories 

4. Manipulative skills 
Playing games 
Using a marble board 
Using sand box 

Participating in free group play 
I>oing exercises 


Many other specific activities will be found in such references as 

Baumgartner (3), Johnson (29), Hudson (22), the San Francisco Guide 
(52). 


Unit Organization. — Organization of the curriculum around " units 
of experience has been quite generally used with the upper group or 
educable” retarded children. The degree to which unit organization 
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is effective as a general practice with the severely retarded, however, 
has not as yet been established. 

It is likely that much of the teaching, especially in basic self-help 
skills, such as dressing or personal grooming, will be individualized. 

Other activities may be more or leas parallel, and have the appearance 
at least of units, for example, all of the children may be getting ready 
for lunch, with the teacher checking on each child and helping those 
who need it Some of the activities might take the form of organized 
plays and games, rhythm work, and group singing. Other activities 
may be small units, such as decorating the room for Halloween, where 
group planning, division of labor, and other forms of truly cooperative 
activity can take place. 

It is suggested that the teacher might do well to experiment freely 
with units and use this approach in situations where it proves to be 
feasible. 

Wallin (63), in discussing the use of “integrative experience units," 
has stated that the most productive unita are “oriented around vital 
areas of daily living. ’ He pointed out that some of the values of unit 
teaching are: 

1 Instruction is motivated, if it most* the children’s felt needs. 

2. Unite provide opportunity for vitalised practice beeauae the same elementary 

processes are used in many activities and phases of the project. j 

3. Unita make for social participation. 

Some cautions which msy be needed in the use of units with severely 
retarded children are : 1 . This method of teaching requires much care- 
ful planning by the teacher. 2. Ixmg-range objectives and continuity 
must be constantly kept in mind. 3. Other methods may be more 
suitable for certain specific learning. 4. Much specific demonstration 
and practice should be incorporated into the unit aa individuals or 
groups show the need for it. 

Some examples of program analysis 

I' 

The following example may serve to illustrate how a daily program 
of activities and the teaching objectives interrelate. It is based on 
one mornings observation of an actual class. The sequence of events 
as observed is described in the left column, the teacher’s interpretation 
in the right column. 


* 



' Contributed by Dr. Prance* P. Connor. Teacher* Oollwe, Columbia University, New York. 
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It amphaaiies particularly the question which the teacher should 
ask persistently, “What am I doing and why am I doing it?” 

Obsrnvd ArttnUes The Tracker's interpretation 

8:40-9:15 


Ail the children did not arrive at the 
same time. Within 35 minutes the 
class gradually increased to its total for 
the day. Much of the activity during 
this period centered around pulling off 
boots and snow pants, hanging clothing 
in its designated place, folding scarves, 
and placing boots neatly in the ward- 
robe. Some children washed their 
hands and combed their hair. One 
child sat quietly and turned the pages 
of a well-used book. 

The older, more capable children set up 
a work corner and folded paper napkins. 
They appeared to be proud of their 
accomplishment. By the time school 
was formally in session, seven children 
were engaged in this project There 
was some quiet but serious discussion. 
Corrections were made by more experi- 
enced children. In general, the napkins 
were neatly arranged. 


One little boy w*as struggling with 
exercises in lacing a large model shoe. 


Some were receiving special help in 
unbottoning and removing their boots, 
hats, and coats. 


One child watered the plants; smother 
dusted the windowsills and placed chalk 
on the boards. 


This gave the teacher am opportunity to 
give the children considerable individual 
attention as they arrived and for much 
individual teaching in practical skills. 


This class folds all the napkins for the 
cafeteria. A line on the wall indicates 
the daily quota of folded napkins. This 
helps to develop some arithmetic con- 
cepts and represents an attainable goal 
Children are learning responsibility, the 
importance of work, good work habits of 
perseverance, neatness and depend- 
ability, and pleasure in a job well done 
This, to some extent, simulates a shel- 
tered workshop situation. When these 
older boys and girls have time during an 
activity period, they are free to work on 
the napkins. 

Dressing skills are self-help activities 
Children with poor coordination need 
assistance and considerable repetition 
Visual, tactile, and kinesthetic perception 
are developing as the teacher works with 
the child in mastering dressing skills. 

As teacher and child work on these 
activities the teacher verbalises, “now, 
hold this hand on the coat and lift this 
one.” Language concepts and vocabu- 
lary with meaning are being introduced 
and reinforced. 

Children assume responsibility for vari- 
ous routine housekeeping chores. These 
duties are rotated and assigned on a 
chart through pictures and names of 
the children and symbols for the tasks. 
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Obirrrfd Actintift 
9 : 30 - 10:00 


Opening exercieet 

The whole class sang Mnmm and 
saluted the flag. Following this, songs 
were chosen by the children. With 
teacher en courage men t, they selected 
songs about the snowman and the 
winter winds. 


Attention was directed to the calendar. 
The children as a group reported the 
month and counted the number of days 
from the first. The teacher moved the 
pointer to each date thus far plaoed on 
the calendar. Increasing hesitancy 
was noticeable as the oounting contin- 
ued beyond 10. 

Somewhat irrelevant comments were 
offered, and accepted. A few children 
were able to name the days and months 
independently. A child who skipped 
June was reminded that this was 
"Walter's birthday month” and "We'd 
letter not forget that one." 

Health Check-up »ir 

Children lined up and, in turn, were 
"inspected" by the teacher who paaaed 
judgment on fingernails, hands, and 
(KMseasion of a handkerchief or kleenex. 
Kfforts were made to stand erect and 
look attractive. Before joining the 
group, a boy smoothed his hair at the 
mirror, a girl tuoked in her biouse. 


Counting attendance 

The boys and girls were oounted 
separately. One child touched each 
youngster as the number was men- 
tioned. The absentees were named. 
One child checked attendance on | 
chart. 


The Teacher' t Interpretation 


Standing at attention for the opening 
exercises is a part of social adjustment in 
attending certain gatherings In ad- 
dition, articulation is encouraged in an 
un threatening and repetitive situation 

The children had opportunity to select 
the songs. Songs were related to the 
children's current experiences 
No child is penalised for not knowing the 
numbers. Skill in oounting, even by 
rote, gives the children and their familiee 
considerable satisfaction. Should a 
child be ready to associate the written 
symbol with its name, the opportunity 
for this experience is available. 

Individual responses were volunteered 
and accepted at e*ch child’s level of 
competence. The teacher of another 
pupil helped a child when he showed 
signs of diminishing returns. No 
demand exceeded the child’s capacity, 
yet all the children participated. 

Children learn to wait their turns, to 
stand in line as required at theaters and 
trains, and to discriminate between attrac- 
tiveness and unattractiveness. Impor- 
tant, too, is the development of a self- 
oonoept through approval by a respected 
adult. 

Although health habits are stressed, 
this also offers opportunity to comment 
on appropriate clothing, oolors, and 
appearanoe of each individual — a valu- 
able personal moment for fetch child. 

Teachers’ objectives include differen- 
tiation of boys and girls, oounting, 
checking, determining who is absent. 
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Severely retarded child 


Observed Activities 
10:00-10:30 

Language arts 

Several children were asked to state 
clearly their names, addresses, and tele- 
phone numbers. General discussion 
revolved around questions concerning 
what the child must do when lost. The 
role of the policeman quite naturally 
followed. Next, the disoussion turned 
to the policeman ’8 helping a child cross 
a snowy street. 

A picture of a snowman stimulated 
some questions and personal statements 
of children s ideas and experiences! 
The snow was seen from the window. 
Children described their coming to 
school with cold winds blowing and 
snow falling on their faces. 

During the discussion, a few lines of a 
winter song were sung. 

10:30-10:45 

Recess, toileting, and wash-lip 
The teacher directed the children’s 
attention toward the large clock on the 
wall. "Peter, show us how the clock 
looks.” Peter placed the hands of the 
training clock at 10:30. This was 
checked by the children by comparing 
his with the clock on the wall. Several 
children indicated approval. They 
ooncluded that it was time for gym. 
Each child placed his chair under the 
table and then took his place in line at 
the door . Because of the weather, recess 
was held in the school gymnasium. 

Order in leaving the classroom was 
emphasized and the children made 
obvious efforts to walk erect and to be 
proud of how they looked. 

The teacher and children quietly sang a 
song including directions on how to go 
down the stairs. 

Upon reaching the gym, several chil- 
dren asked the teacher for “follow-the- 
leader.” The teacher agreed and sat 
at the piano. She said, "Listen now, 
what is this?” 8he played a few meas- 
ures of marching music. The children 
stood quietly. Then one said "maroh”. 


The Teacher's / nterpretation 


Learning specific communication skills 
prepares children for emergencies, as 
well as providing them with opportuni- 
ties for satisfactory interpersonal re- 
lationships. 


Interest is high and attention span is 
increased when the topic for discussion 
is real, the children’s names are 
mentioned, pictures and objects remind 
them of the experience, and descriptive 
body movements are used. 

Vocabulary is increased and the flow of 
language is improved. 


It is generally thought that these chil- 
dren need a structured program. 
Although telling exact time may be too 
complex for this group, it is important 
for them to associate certain activities 
with specific hours. Matching hand 
positions of clocks also contributes to 
development of visual discrimination. 

Today’s social living calls for self- 
discipline in waiting one’s turn. Striv- 
ing for self-respect, acceptable appear- 
ance, and gracefulness permeate the 
day’s activities. 


This activity is not one of regimentation, 
but rather it is intended to establish 
orderly procedure. 

The children enjoy playing games they 
know well. New activities are intro- 
duced slowly and most effectively when 
related to learned skills and knowledge. 

In the gym, the children choose their ac- 
tivities. The teacher may offer sug- 
gestions, however, if needed. 
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Observed Activities 

Others started to march. A loud chord 
was played; then silence. The teacher 
put her finger to her lips, and with her 
eyes gained the children’s attention and 
pointed to her ear as she said, “Listen 
again.” This time she played music for 
running. The children responded. 

At the teacher’s suggestion, the children 
formed a wide circle. Help for the less 
capable was given by the older, more 
able members. Following the music 
and directions, the children ran, skip- 
ped, marched, walked, hopped, and im- 
itated animals. 


Upon completion of the game, the daaa 
dispersed to the separate wash rooms. 
Although most of the children were in- 
dependent, the teacher assisted a few 
with top buttons on dothing. 

Each child washed his hands with soap, 
dried them with a paper towel, disposed 
of the towel, and stood outside the door 
waiting for his classmates. 

The children returned to their class- 
room in a line. 

10 : 46 - 11:00 
Planning activity 

Upon entering the room, the children 
checked their responsibilities. The 
questions were referred to a “job chart.’’ 
As the children looked at the chart, 
they saw Cathy’s name opposite the 
picture of the table mat, Billy’s at the 
juice pitcher, Carl’s at the paper cups, 
Carol’s at the cookies, and John’s near 
the napkins. Each child went about 
his task. Billy needed some help with 
the pitcher 


Juice and cookies were served, with 
some discussion of manners. A pleas- 
ant discussion evolved around a TV 
program of the evening before. 

After the snack, children sponged the 
tables, washed the glasses, and the serv- 
ing plates, dried them, and returned 
them to the cupboard. 


The Teacher’s Interpretation 
“Folio w-the-leader” is valuable since the 
children must listen, be ready for change 
of tempo, follow directions, and be part 
of the group. 


Development of muscle coordination, 
and rhythm are among the important re- 
sults of this activity. Of no lesser value 
is the satisfaction in accomplishment, 
and the fun of being part of group activ- 
ity. 

Listening and following directions are 
essential not only for school order and 
safety, but for life at home and in the 
community as well. 

Here, too, is practice in following estab- 
lished routines. 

Important, too, is self-direction evident 
when children know what is expected of 
them. 

Self-care is a major aspect of the curric- 
ulum. Learning is accomplished best in 
an actual situation. 


Each Monday morning tasks are as- 
signed. At that time, the chart contain- 
ing pictorial representations of work to 
be done is revised by inserting the names 
of children who will assume the various 
responsibilities. Some children can read 
all the names. Others remember only 
their own tasks for the week. Due to 
variations in competence, assignments 
are made only after careful considera- 
tion . Effort is directed toward job anal- 
ysis and self-evaluation whenever pos- 
sible. 

Development of acceptable social behav- 
ior, conversational ability, and recall are 
emphasised during this period. 

Homemaking skills will be useful to the 
child regardless of his future placement. 
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Observed Activities 
11 : 00 - 11: 30 

Individual and small group work 
The children arranged their own chain 
for this period. They divided them- 
selves into three groups to be seated at 
three different tables. An older girl 
asked if they might work for a few min- 
utes on the napkins sinoe the pile was 
very small. The teacher agreed. One 
boy was oocupied washing two dish 
towels. 

One group has given a number of old 
magasines from which pictures about 
cold weather were to be cut. 

The teacher sat with a third group of 
the least mature children. For about 
10 minutes they matched beads for 
color and shape. Each child and the 
teacher had a box of large beads, repre- 
senting 2 colors and 2 shapes. Pint, 
children each selected a red bead— “one 
just like mine.” Then, the group pro- 
ceeded to put all the red ones together 
and then all the blues until they were 
all assorted as to color. One child re- 
quired considerable help. Slowly, and 
with much discussion and direction, the 
beads were separated, by form and 
color. Toward the end of this period, 
each child had a long string on which to 
place the beads in the “prettiest way.” 


The Teacher’s Interpretation 


Individual responsibility and small- 
group activity are encouraged as soon as 
the children are capable of it. 


8ense and perception training are also 
encouraged. Much individualised in- 
struction may be offered in it small group 
situation. 

A simple unit-type activity developed 
from this. 

Aesthetic appreciation and expression 
were, encouraged. 


The foUowing.are further examples 0 f activities 
teaching situations: 

t ^ Looming Activity Goal., Objectives 

Twcher directs the conversation to Participation in 
the picnic they are planning for the convention, 
next day in the neighboring park, lfatening. 

Teacher produces chart made of large Develop powers of 
sheet of manila paper with pictures observation 
of the food the children had planned 
for their picnic menu. The children 
had found the pictures in old maga- 
sines and cut them out the day before 
when they had planned their menu. 

Children choose the Rem they wish to Learn how to carry 
bring and place their name card in out plans, 
pocket (or lit) oa.hm. A*** mpoMlblllt, 

and carry through; 
recognise name on 

- card. 


drawn from actual 

Implications 


Many magasines 
and picture books 
should be made 
available to 
children. 


Materials are 
chosen in relation 
to activities. 


* Contributed by /etude Brewer, State Department of KdtmUon, 


I. Virus* 
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Learning Activity OoaU, Objective » 

Children stand hr circle in front of Lemming to piny 
their chairs and play Farmer in the together. 

Dell which is one of the games they 
will play the next day at the picnic. 


Children seat themselves and teacher 
directs the conversation to the jobs 
which need to be done for that day. 
One section of tbs blackboard k re- 
served for the “Job Chart." Pictures 
have been drawn on the board of the 
various jitfbe, with space at the side of 
the picture for children to print their 
names. The pictures and their cor- 
responding Jobs were: 

Glass (setving at "Juiee time") 
Table (wiping off the table) 

Bird cage (earing for tbe bird) 
Chairs (arranging chairs in circle) 
Water faucet (putting away glasses) 
Flowers (watering flowers) 

Record player (playing reoords and 
returning to proper place) 

Door (hostess for the day, greeting 
visitors, etc.) 


Interpretation of the 
Job which the picture 
signifies. 

Learning to do 
simple jobs as part 
of their contribu- 
tion to good living 
in the classroom. 
Learning to make 
choices. 


Implications 
Provisions for op- 
portunities: to 
participate in play- 
ground activities, 
to belong to Cub 
Scout groups, to 
enjoy summer day 
camps. Provisions 
should be made 
for short attention 
spaa and necessity 
for moving about. 
Teacher prepares 
materials, charts, 
etc., ahead of time 
and k ready for the 
day’s activities. 


0 


Parents should 
encourage child to 
do simple Jobs at 
home. 

Family should 
show appreciation 
for Jobs the 
children do. 


m* 

A teacher thinks over classroom experiences with 
middle-range mentally retarded children 

A buttoning time presented itself naturally 
in the morning and afternoon as the children 
took off and put on their coats. We 
thought, why not make it functional by 
allowing unhurried time to unbutton coats 
and button them back at the beginning and 
the ending of the day? We immediately 
instituted thk unhurried, almost play period 
for getting ready for. home. The end of tbe 
day offered conversation time for consid- 
ering things we will tell our mothers and 
dads. 



Some objectives fulfilled 
Learning self-care. 

Learning independence in classroom 
The school day gained in signifi- 
cance. 

Conversations helped tie home and 
school experiences together. 


Malta itakSM tf, 

Him Moran, hmmi hi 
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A teacher thinks over classroom experiences with 
middle-range mentally retarded children 

But the moet exciting time came in the 
middle of one morning when Judy rigged up 
a coat rack with boxes and a pole. The 
coats of the children became clothes to be 
sold in the store, and she was directing chil- 
dren to bring their "pretend” children to buy. 
And there was a readymade plan through 
play itself. We asked the children to bring 
old clothing and told the mothers of our 
plan. The response brought shoes of all 
kinds, dresses, sweaters, hats, and coats. 
These created a real department store. 
The children took turns playing storekeeper 
and buying and selling. But the learning 
that they gained from one another far sur- 
passed the drills and the teacher’s instruc- 
tion. The more skilled began to teach the 
unskilled, for how could they buy a coat 
until they had learned to button it. Or a 
new pair of shoes until they had at least 
partially learned to lace them. 

We visited stores and as a result added to 
the classroom a grocery store with cans, 
boxes, and bread. We used real money, 
learning the simple denominations and 
pointing signs for prices. 

We purchased a toy cash registrar and a few 
learned to ring up proper prices. The store 
went on for weeks and weeks, until finally 
we needed to turn to another interest. We 
carefully packed the clothing and shoes in a 
large chest for some rainy day fun. But we 
never could wait for a rainy day. Off and 
on throughout the year, suddenly out of no- 
where boxes were stacked, a pole produced, 
and there was the store again. But always 
w ®> *ccmed to know we would have other 
interests so packing the clothing away in 
the chest at the end of the playtime became 
an accepted custom for all. 


Some objectives fulfilled 
Playing tor sheer fun. 

Group play and cooperation make 
for happiness. ' 


The home and school working to- 
gether. 

Learning muscle coordination. 
Learning basic skill of buttoning 
snapping, tying, hooking, in func- 
tional situations. 

Cooperative play. 

Imaginative and happy fun ex- 
periences. 

Responsibility for others. 


Care of one’s clothes. 

Better speech. 

Increased knowledge of the world 
of buying and selling. * 

Developing initiative, and inde- 
pendence in play. 

I -earning good Housekeeping prac- 
tices. 


Hi 
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IV 4 

Song game 

Song. — Ten Little Indians. 

Ten children sit in a row. Sing song as follows: 

One little (first child stands) 

Two little (second child stands) 

Three little Indians (third child stands) 

' Repeat until all 10 children are standing and the song is finished. 
Use of Indian headdresses adds to the game. 

i a 

Step game 

Use flash cards. Start with numbers 1 through 5, and gradually 
increase to 20. Child picks a number from flash cards, advances 
that many steps from his own desk. Next child then picks a number. 
The aim is for each child to encircle the room and get back “home” to 
his own desk. First one home is winner and has the privilege of 
picking a card first next time. ✓ 

V‘ 

A sample long-range activity: camping 

In Virginia a camping project was undertaken under parent aus- 
pices. It was thought best to take as a group children who had been 
together throughout the year. A teacher acquainted with the partic- 
ular children to be included also seemed necessary. This was a 3- 
week camp with the children away from home both day and night. 
The counselors were teachers of severely retarded children from all 
over the State. Some of the children in the d mww were judged 
unready and did not go camping; usually the older children seemed 
the most ready for this experience. 

Camping was thought of as a continuation of experiences carried 
on in the classroom. There were about 2 months' preparation for the 
camping experience. It was possible to use, as a be ginning , the school 
ground facilities, picnic tables, etc., for experiences to make the chil- 
dren ready for camping. 

Out of the camping experience came three generalizations. For 
the success of such activity, there is a need for: 

1. Long-range planning 

2. Planning a curriculum for a 24-hour day 

3. Home-school relationships in curriculum development 

All of these illustrate the need for continuity in curriculum planning. 
There is a need for summer activities in order for carry over from 
one school year to another. In a good camp there oould be such 
continuity. It should be noted, too, that there was elaborate advance 
preparation, as well as later followup in this project. 

« CoatriboM by ishw PsBnehte, AItm SUto Sateol, Nswwfc. N J. 

• Contribut'd by Virginia State Department of Idoeatloo. 

— — - ■ , 
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CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 

The school day. The organisation of the school day revolves to « 

IIS ? UC8ti0n ,° f h ° W cl08eIy the Warn sh^ld 

be structured or reduced to a regular routine. It has been unred t hit 

of'S y T?"? d t!! r0Uti ” e gi,e * * dditi »"» l "oority JS? 

of , 11 h&8 &lao 8u 8E®*t«d that their probable future stltZ 
of dependence or semidependence will tend to require them to m\ 
imposed routines more closely than other childreT * 

sp^fiVtr^: ^ repr T ntative **l ue "<* of activities. No 
specific time schedule is suggested since completion of an activitv i« 

sat ** 14 prefer ^ •» — xsrs : 


Actm/y 

Period I. Arrival greeting and morn- 
ing routines. 


Period II. Group conversation and 
planning period. 


Period III. Routines, group activi- 
ties such as music, rhythm, toilet, 
and snack. 

Period IV. “Large muscle” activi- 
ties, group games, rhythms, out- 
door activities. 


Period V. Individual or smaU-group 
work on projects or units. 

Period VI. Quiet period, listening 
to music, singing, or stories. 

Period VII. Lunch or dismissal. 

Period VIII. Individual or group 
work. 

Period IX. Quiet period prepara- 
tion for dismissal. 


CommenU 

rst period offers opportunity for 
oral communication, practicing social skills 
and habituating such routines as putting 
away outer wraps and personal grooming 
A “good morning” song; name recognition, 
discussion of events of the previous day 
discussion of weather and timely topics; 
assignment of routine duties, including 
appointment of children to be on the 
various committees to water the plants, 
set the table, and preview the days activi^ 
ties. 

Completion of planned routine activities 
followed by toilet routines, group activitv 
“d snacks. A brief rest periri may alio 
be inserted here, if needed. 

In this period, group games, socialisation 
and other physical activities may be ar- 
j»nged. The actual programing depends 
largely on the maturity and readiness of 
the group. 

Thisperiod may come closest to “academic” 
school work, as planned by the teacher in 
relation to the group’s maturity. 

This period is planned in part to precede 
lunch or dfemfae*]. 

A lunch period provides excellent oppor- 
tunities for teaching social competencies 
and skills. 

r classes which continue after 
lunch, an additional activity period may 
be used. 

This period may be comparable to Period 
VI In classes which dismiss before noon. 
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Teaching technique *. — No teaching techniques have been reported 
that are drastically different from those which have been used else- 
where, especially with younger children. Hudson (22) has studied 
the frequency with which certain techniques were used in her observa- 
tional study already quoted. Among those used most often were: 


I tern Teaching techniques Times - used 

1. Guidance and reinforcement (developing a concept, explaining, re- 
minding, identifying as right and wrong, asking questions) 8402 

2. Involving children in lesson (calling on child, assigning work, asking 

for volunteers, etc.) 5034 

3. Nonverbal t e ac hin g (using physical guidance, gesture, writing, visual 

•**.«*•> 4086 

4. Motivation (praise, reward, challenge, appeal to interest, etc.) 3431 

5. Teacher-centered activity (record keeping, conference with other adults, 

ct «) - - 2364 

6. Structuring the teaching situation (getting children’s attention, giving 

directions for an activity, introducing what comet next, etc.)... 2284 

7. Feeling-tone (building up feeling of acceptance, self-esteem, etc., not 

connected with lesson) 2284 

8. Individual and group control (removing child from group, removing 

interfering stimuli, telling child to conform, using touch control, etc.) 1206 

Grouping and *iu of cta**e*. — Most State regulations limit the 


maximum site of class to about 10 or 12 children. It appears to be 
generally accepted that the number in a group should be somewhat 
less than that usual for the “educable” group. 

Grouping according to age and school readiness is usually practiced 
in larger communities where there are several classes. In any case, 
the age and readiness range of the group may be an important factor 
in class sise. The length of experience of the children in a group 
situation may also affect the number who can be successfully taught 
in a group. Those who are younger or who have had no previous 
school experience will probably be best cared for in smaller groups. 
In a new program, it might be best to start with a limited enrollment 
and introduce the children a few at a time. 

The mental age range in these groups will tend to be lees than 
>the chronological age range. For example, the mental age range for 
the chronological age span from 7-0 to 16-0, for children of 40 IQ, 
would be only about 3 years 2 months. Nevertheless, narrower age 
groupings are recommended whenever possible. 

The experience and preparation of the teacher might also affect 
the range and variety of groupings. Teachers’ assistants have also 
been quite frequently used, especially when a group is immature or 
large, or when there is a wide age range. 


o 
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Individual versus Group Instruction.- The objectives and activities 
hated above snggest that there will be a considerable amount of 
individualized teaching in these classes, especially with the younger 
groups and with children recently entered in the class There may 
be, of course, much individualized instruction in periods such as 
dismissal, when the whole group is getting ready to leave. During 

this time the teacher may circulate among the children as one or 
another appears to need help. 

Hudson (22), in her observational study of actual classroom work 
found that individualized instruction was used in about one-half of the 
lessons included in her observations. She also found that whole-grouD 
instruction was used ip about 40 to 45 percent of the lessons The 

remaining 5 to 10 percent of the lessons were given over to small-grouD 
instruction. ® F 

Hudson also found considerable variation in the amount of individ- 
ualization of instruction in the various activities. Individualization 
was high in self-help activities and in learning number concepts 
and sensory training. More group instruction was used in motor 
development and language training. It was almost exclusively used 

The teachers observed by Hudson tended, therefore, to use prima- 
nly either individual or whole-group instruction, with comparatively 
httle small-group instruction . The principal variation appeared to 
be associated with the various curricular areas. FiMher study of 
various groupings is needed. It is probable that the amount of 
small-group activity possible will depend a great deal on the general 
maturity and readiness of the group. 

Ouidance and reinforcement, nonverbal teaching, motivation and 
the involving of children m a situation, and structuring the situation 
or the group ranked high in frequency. Hudson also identified seven 
clusters as problem areas m the teaching of severely retarded children. 

hese were: how to ensure that the children are (1) controlling them- 
selves (2) willing to work, (3) feeling secure, (4) learning how to learn, 

(5) getting along with others, (6) paying attention, and (7) contrib- 
uting relevant ideas. 

follows * Uminari *** 1 the g00d " tei ° her ° f the 8everelv retarded 

k 8kiU I ,ul in developing independence, initiative, self-reliance, 

uT. n H Z nl L £ the . Chi,dr * n ; who h " • cUM "her* motivation 

chUdren T Jll # n , " " * ttention » held during a lesson, and the 

children get a real feeling of success and confidence from their work- who en- 

* f° thi T ^ lhenwe,ve8 > yet gives adequate’ guidance 

exnert h a^H hn« I B * rnin * ; * nd who Kt * the so the children know what to 
expect and now to carry on. 
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Group Control . — The question of group control has been a matter of 
concern to many persons. Some groups have started with rather 
rigid controls. Others have not found this degree of control necessary, 
even at first. Some have argued that these children will probably 
always be in rather “structured” situations, so that “discipline from 
within” is not so important for them. Experience with these children 
has shown some promising developments in “inner control,” so that 
this might well be an objective for the teacher. Instances of control 
by the group itself have been found. Many or perhaps most of these 
children appear to have sufficient sensitivity to have shown evidence 
of a desire to conform. 

Hudson (22), on the basis of five consecutive 20-minute observations 
during a single school day, found that the number of control contacts 
was about the same for the first four observation periods, but tended 
to rise toward the end of the total 100-minute observation period. 
The number of control contacts was also higher for primary than for 
older groups. The number of control contacts in the primary group 
dropped after the beginning observation period and then rose again 
during the fifth period. On the basis of these observations, the 
teacher may expect the' number of necessary control contacts to be 
higher with younger children than with older children and to rise 
toward the end of a 100-minute teaohing period for all groups (pre- 
sumably because of such factors as fatigue). 

In the order of frequency of use, the following control methods 
were observed by Hudson. 


Fre- 

quency 

of 

Control method 


Distracts, gives something else to do 43 

Removes from group 42 

Blames, scolds, threatens (nonsupportive) _ 38 

Removes interfering stimuli _ 37 

Warnp in a supportive way 33 

Uses touch control _ 27 

' Tells child to conform 10 


Record. s. — Record keeping is important, but it should be made as 
simple as is consistent with the types of information which are con- 
sidered necessary. There are certain basic records which are required 
by the school system on all children. These will include such matters 
as identification data, enrollment and attendance data, health data, 
and other administrative materials. 

In addition, the teacher should have access to certain data which 
will be helpful in estab l i shin g workable classroom procedures for each 
child. These will include psychometric reports and similar test data 
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m well u information regarding the child's preriooi educational 
experiences. Such material should be kept confidential, of course, 
and is best kept in a locked file in the classroom. 

The keeping of emergency data may also be more than ordinarily 
important with these children. Such information might include the 
name of the family physician, medication instructions if needed, 
emergency provisions for returning a child to his home safelv and 
the like. 

It will be helpful also for the teacher to maintain anecdotal reooids 
of important occurrences in the classroom, conferences with parents, 
and similar materials. Progress reports, based on an inventory of 
important learnings, periodically filled out, may also furaiah valuable 
information, especially when important decisions are to be mad e 
regarding the child. 


Parent-Teacher-Child Relationships 

¥¥THILE PARENT-TEACHER COOPERATION is considered in- 
▼ T dispensable in all school situations, it is especially important with 
this group of children. This relationship should begin as a friendly 
working one between parent and teacher in the nature of "getting 
together to do what's best for the child.” This point of view would 
consider the parent and teacher as partners in a joint enterprise, with 
this friendly working relationship continuing throughout as most 
essential. A re la tion ship such as this would involve working toward 
common goals on the part of both parent and teacher, and of devel- 
°ttpg means and techniques of working together toward these goals. 

It aeons generally agreed that the teacher'* basic role should be 
that of a teacher, not that of the physician, social worker, psychologist, 
or rehabilitation worker. It is generally agreed, too, that as an 
I educator be has a unique role to play and a unique service to offer, 
even though it is important that he be aware of, and prepared to 
cooperate with, other services in a total program. 

In the field of mental health, the contrasting roles of the teacher 
•nd other personnel have been described in the 54th Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (45), as follows: 

AHhoogii Iks ellnieal psychologist, the psychiatrist, and tbs teacher in working 
towsid tbs same goal oi helping young people achieve whol e so me emotional 
adjustment, each has a different function to perform. We gain little if the 
teacher employs procedures that are peculiarly appropriate for a eUnieai worker 
or if tbs psychiatrist or psychologist dieates classroom practices which the 
teach e r is expected to follow. 

With appropriate changes in wording, this would seem to apply to 
the p rese n t situation as wall. 

Murray (44), writing is a parent, has recently summarised the 
needs of parents of retarded children. Certain of the needs she re- 
ports seem particularly relevant to the problem of teacher-parent- 
child relationships. , 

Wa need someone to give us guidance in the simple, baste pro owes of home 
training. We used someone who oan put us in touch with the various com- 
munity and state agnates that can help with eooctraetive management of 
the child ... we need g uidanc e from those who oan help us decide upon 
and provide n training program far the efaild. 

Teachers should also be sensitive to the fact that parents' attitudes 
and insights grow and change. They should endeavor to familiarise 
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themselves with the current readiness of the parents to discuss their 
child’s problem and work with them at that level. 

Boyd (4), for example, speaking as a parent, has described the three 
major stages through which he went in making an adjustment to 
this problem. The first was that stage of bewilderment, pain, frus- 
tration in which his concern was almost entirely with himself and the 
effect the circumstances had on him as a person. . In the second stage 
he reported that he began to think less of himself and more about 
his child and what could ^ done for her. It was only at the third 
he stated, that he v amved at the point where he could think 
more of what he could do for others than what others could do for 
him. 

Much of the teacher’s task may be to interpret, from the educational 
point of view, aspects of the child’s growth, mental age rates of growth, 
spurts and plateaus in learning, and similar phenomena. The teacher 
should be prepared to explain such matters as the fact that growth 
is alow, and that much of the work with children is the building up 
of readiness, which sometimes includes a large element of waiting 
for a particular readiness to appear. He should be prepared to help 
the parent understand the child’s readiness at any given time. 

Schools visits by the parents can be a helpful form of parent- 
teacher cooperation. The parents’ observation of the child’s behavior 
in a group situation may be useful in helping them toward a more 
accurate and realistic understanding of their own child's development. 
It may help them toward a more objective appraisal of their child's 
rate of growth. They can, by this means, see for themselves many 
aspecls of his development, such as social adjustment or maturity, 
in a new setting. 


SECTION III 

Teacher Selection and Preparation 


Teacher Selection and Preparation 

Fhuwe« P. Conner 

I F CLASSROOM PROGRAMS for the severely retarded are to be 
as truly educational and as comprehensive as those described 
earlier, the selection and preparation of the teacher become very 
important considerations. Obtaining a suitable teacher means not 
only obt aining a certified teacher with specialized preparation in 
understandi n g and teaching the mentally retarded, but also a teacher 
with personal characteristics that make him particularly suited to 
the task of educating severely retarded children. 

It may be helpful in this connection to refer also to Madrie, 
Williams, and Dunn (37). Although that report dealt primarily with 
the upper group of children, many of the competencies reported there 
are probably also applicable to teachers of the middle range of children. 

Lack of qualified supervisory personnel in this area of special 
education points to some special teacher needs, particularly in the 
areas of organization, interdisciplinary action, and curriculum develop- 
ment. Also, except for a few large urban areas, the number of severely 
retarded children in any one community is small. Consequently, 
wide age range groups and isolated classes are common. Children’s 
problems relative to learning and classroom management are diverse. 
Thus, the teacher with initiative, creativity, and numerous leadership 
qualities is required. The teacher as a person cannot be overlooked. 

The teacher ae a person. — All important in this program is a teacher 
who likes children, accepts them as they are, and who, with enthusiam 
and satisfaction, works with them toward achieving objectives within 
their reach. The teacher's attraction to these children must be based 
on other than the usual classroom values. Respect for the individual 
and the sincere desire to help him attain his potential is ess <>"tifil 
for work with this group. 

Teacher satisfaction in aooomplishment is based on a realisti c 
appreciation of the children’s small gains and a clear picture of next 
steps toward more far-reaching objectives. In general, he needs an 
optimistic outlook and an enjoyment of working with young or 
immature children. He must be able to direct his teaching toward 
the accomplishment of goals wi thin reach. 

Bftjng capable of following the children’s reasoning and of under- 
standing why the carefully planned lesson did not work is part of the 
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teacher's much needed empathy, flexibility, patience, and willingness 
to reteach the material once conaidered learned. Objectivity also 
kelP® the ^cher appreciate that the lack of the usual educational 
results is not a reflection of the teacher’s inadequacy. 

A sense of humor, warmth, and appreciation of the children’s jokes 
and stones are essential in this special classroom. Important too 
is the instructor’s ability to communicate with the children so that 
they understand and can follow his directions. Not only must the 
teacher be aware of his vocabulary level, but also his timing 
succinctness, and forceful repetition. He needs to be honest in his 
approach to the children and avoid condescension and belittlement 
lo stimulate community understanding of the children and of the 
program the teacher must command respect, personally and pro- 
fessionally, in a variety of social and professional situations. The 
teacher himself must be well-organized, have a clear philosophy of 

hfe and of education, and be able to present his point of view dearly 
and effectively. 

Swmfirify to children need *.— For successful teaching, the instructor 
needs sensitivity to the needs of each child, an awareness of the 
significance of his reactions expressed through body movement 
tension signs, and attempts to verbalize. He must be able also to 
anticipate behavior, and to determine whether the foreseen behavior 
should be averted, carried through to frustration or success, or be 
dir*, ted to other goals. Thus, focus is directed to the need for an 
understanding of how children grow and of the educational 
implications of deviation from the generally accepted norm. 

Child growth and development ,— Understanding children with 
severe mental retardation presupposes a working knowledge of children 
in general. Knowledge of how all children learn, and how these 
children learn in particular is essential. Necessary for the teacher is 
skill to fill in the child’s gaps in the developmental sequence of ex- 
periences, especially sensory stimulation of various kinds. 

Children in this group frequently show specific learning limitations 
associated with the etiology of the condition. Thus, the teacher 
needs preparation to serve as a resource in differentiating the children’s 
earning problems, and as an educational diagnostician in checking a 
child s use of sensory equipment and his functioning level in the 
classroom, as well as in noting possible problems of perceptual de- 
velopment, associative learning, and concept formation. Often, the 
teacher finds clues to sensory impairment which are difficult for the 
physician in an examination session to identify in children with 


knowledge of the educational implications of the common diagnostic 
types, and the expected behavior and learning deviation. Teacher 
preparation should include specific information for understanding 


limited communication akillB. 


waiuo. 

For productive classroom instruction, therefore, the teacher needs 
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such disabilities as visual and auditory handicaps, cerebral palsy, 
emotional disturbance, neurological impairment, and mongolism. 
Encouraged also for the prospective teacher is flexibility and adapt- 
ability in classroom operation since need for ready adjustment applies 
not only to daily plans but often to long range goals and procedures 
as weH. 

To educate these children, teachers need help in finding answers 
to basic questions of curriculum and program content which are still 
being sought. To devise the most effective ways of working with 
severely limited children, teachers will need to explore known edu- 
cational and psychological data as they apply to the pupils. Prep- 
aration is required for conducting classroom experimentation, based 
on intensive child study. 

Ourricnlam concepts.- For optimum classroom func tioning , teachers 
require an understanding of bade curriculum concepts and in 
selecting appropriate oontent and procedures for the children. Teach- 
er8 drill in building a school program stemming from content 
familiar to the pupil and capable of translation into home activities 
and community experiences. Teachers need also to be ever aware 
of their pupil's future needs in a sheltered environment such as a 
workshop, or a more permanent placement in a residential school. 
The flexibility required of the teacher is related to observation and 
classroom experimentation. Hie alert teacher sees the pressing 
need for information concerning the children's learning, their general 
development, their interests and abilities. 

High priority is placed on the teacher’s organisational ability and 
skill in establishing routines for pupil satisfaction and participation 
in a learning situation. Providing opportunities for growth in self 
care and emotional maturation within a structured framework is 
necessary. To some extent, classroom activities similar to those 
used in nursery and kindergarten education may be helpful. At the 
same time, an understanding of the tempo and pattern of development 
in children with retarded mental development must be fostered. 

Providing instructional materials .—' The need for concrete teaching 
with these children is generally accepted. Consequently, teachers 
require skill in adapting available materials and in creating new 
materials. Effective use of various art media, ability to develop 
charts and illustrations for story sequences, visual and tactile and 
auditory discrimination , and body coordination will be among the 
essential skills. Ability to use craft materials will help the teacher to 
extend the child's l e a rnin g experiences by the use of appropriate 
tr idim en sio nal objects. The program should not be limited to com- 
mercially available materials although teachers need skill in using 
available materials. Of considerable value is ability to produce 
meaningful facsimiles of objects for study. 
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Teachers have, repeatedly reported the children’s positive response 
to music and have spoken of its effectiveness as a vehicle for learning, 
^though competence m playing an instrument is no doubt desirable 
skilled use of recorded music and sensitivity to rhythm, tone, and 
tempo can be substituted to some extent. Ability to initiate and 
conduct group games stressing rhythm, grace, and coordination should 
also be helpful. College personnel can do much to encourage pro- 
spective teachers to use their musical ability without fear and to 
focus on child response rather than teacher performance. 

Working with others .— Because of the necessity for dose association 
with parents, on both individual and group bases, and with other 
professional workers, prospective teachers need preparation to work 
with others effectively. Such interaction is based on an understanding 
and appreciation of the functions of other persons, as well as of group 
dynamics. Special skills are required for success in various other 
interpersonal relationships, too. For example, these teachers will 
iieed to establish good relations with other teachers for the purpose of 
developing mutual understanding and respect. By being sensitive 
to other faculty members' needs, and understanding children who 
differ, it is possible for the special teacher to offer aid to fellow edu- 

catore seeking means of working with pupils with minor handicaps in 
regular grades. 

An appreciation of the influences of the family, and of children’s 
experiences in school, church, and in the community generally, is also 
important in developing a program. Knowledge of ways of working 
with and securing assistance from, school and community resources 
e helpful in many ways. Working effectively with, and directing 
the activities of, a volunteer staff may be a major responsibility of the 
teacher. Volunteers with whom teachers should be prepared to work 
include mothers, members of servioe organisations, and individual 
community members desirous of helping. 

Not only do parents and lay groups need clarification of aims and 
school procedures but other members of the school staff must also 
be helped to understand their community’s efforts on behalf of these 
young citizens. Consequently, it is desirable that this teacher be 
able to earn faculty status through sharing both the responsibilities 
and privileges of the school staff. 

Using records and reports.— Facility in interpreting records and 
reports of other professional workers is required of teachers in special 
classes for children who are severely retarded. These reports will 
serve the affective teacher as a basis not only for program planning 
ut or pu it oon cnees as well. The need for personal maturity, 
professionalism in handling confidential material, as well as sensi- 
tivity and accuracy in using records and reports as the basis for 
evaluation c l progress and interpretation to family and fellow-workers 
wr© to be especially emphasised. 
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To carry out duties such as those mentioned above, the teacher 
must be highly professional, courageous, and possess insight. He 
needs specialized preparation and confidence for the great amount of 
pathfinding that still needs to be done. 

Certification standards . — Thus far, no general agreement has been 
reached concerning the optimum program of specialized preparation 
for teachers of severely retarded children. Some major clues are 
evident in the above description of the teacher at work. About five 
States have set up certification standards for teachers of this group of 
children that differ from standards for teachers of the upper range 
group. Other States issue a certificate vjftid for both groups, and 
still others have not set up any standards for the severely retarded. 

The standards set up by Illinois (24), Kansas (32), Rhode Island 
(50), and California (5), may be taken as illustrative. While Illinois 
established the total semester-hour requirements in the special field 
(30 semester hours) at the same level as those for the upper group, 
Kansas and Rhode Island lowered this total somewhat. Illinois and 
Kansas specified that the methods course and student teaching should 
be undertaken with severely retarded children. Both omitted the 
vocational and occupational courses for these teachers. 

California, while recommending a total of 24 semester hours, indi- 
cated that preparation of teachers of the severely retarded should 
emphasize study of brain injury, clinical types of retardation, music 
for the severely retarded, kindergarten and primary methods, field 
work with the severely retarded, and parent counseling. 
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Some Administrative Considerations 

Jennie Brewer 

T IE ORGANIZATION of a public school program of special 
services for mentally retarded children involves many adminis- 
f trative provisions. Among these are establishing the need in a partic- 
ular area, developing a philosophy and point of view, selecting 
j children to be included, and preparing the community for such a class, 
with full utilization of other community resources and the many details 
of teacher procurement, housing, transportation, and so on. 

■ Establishing a need 

In order to determine the need for community special classes, 
several approaches may be used. In communities where parent 
[ associations for the mentally retarded have been organized, a need 
may already have been shown and some of the children identified. 
Referrals from diagnostic clinics may add to the number. The school 
census and person-to-person contacts may be other sources. 

An integral part of establishing a need for these classes may well 
be the geographical distribution of the children. This is especially 
important in view of the very small precentage of this group in the 
general population and living in the community. As has already been 
pointed out, there is a wide geographical scatter of these children over 
an entire area. 

| A careful study of such distributions should be very helpful in 
locating centers and in planning transportation. 

A comprehensive philosophy will provide a sound basis for the 
satisfactory development of special services and tend to prevent some 
of the problems which are usually associated with the extension of the 
program. 

Administrative procedures 

The following administrative steps are usually necessary when a 
special class is being established in a community. The services of 
qualified consultants and those who have had experience in organizing 
and working with special classes for retarded children may be solicited. 
It is usually helpful to survey the services which are available or which 
can be provided in relation to the need and the number of- the classes 
to be organized. Many administrators have found it helpful to 
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acquaint Ihe entire ataff with the propoeal and to solicit their accept- 
anc« and cooperation. It has also been found valuable to establish 
scommon understanding between the school, parent, and coi^un tt 
groups Administratively, too, it will be neceLry t^ sele^Td nro 
vide adequate housing facilities, to select trained teachers and to 
,T3 supemsoiy personnel. When State financial aids are involtrf 

n rltlr" th * State »t*ndard 8 which must be met' 

m order to obtain approved status for the special class 

sh^ldTlw ' al .° Ja88< *T maint * infd ’ adequate resource services 
should be taken into consideration. These might include adequate 

procedures for screenmg the chUdren. The growth of the program 

^nint'l hi'l^ 7 '^' n0t “ tc * ed th " ntom « l ProperfyTT 

g igh-p-ade functioning level. It would seem to be better 

SSSu d "** ^ - “»*• of 

For a aucceeaful program, the adminiatrative head of the school 

ZtiZZ* T kTJ’* 10 psrtici P*'o >» addition, it is understood 
£.t he school should accept full rtopomubility for .applying le eclZ 

mth the neceseary materials and equipment for classroom Ztruction 

(Thw does not preclude gifts from interred groups, provided Zro 
is a wise choice in selection.) proviaea mere 

Experience has proven that it is advisable to work closely with 
parents from the beginning of the diagnostic process to the Special 
class placement The parents should concur in the plan for special 
destruction for their cluldrcn, and placement should b. mSTon 
a tnal basis since some children in this range cannot make a satis 
factory adjustment to group situations. ‘ 

The administrator will do well, also, to consider the resources which 
y available, such as clinical services, community agencies 

* hich necessary in the identification and 
placement of children who are eligible. He may also need to determine 
m advance the role which each will play in pupil selection. Usually. 

certain . or f f nizat,on8 community agencies are informed, and 

certain mutual interests and understandings are developed in order to 
proceed harmoniously toward a cooperative undertaking 

ccvc"^ Sto^toZ' bUild J n i? >r the «- 

Xuon TZ ^ 71,8 fin “ °f “*•« •*>o»W be the 

o' 1 !** f cho ° 1 the principal haa fuUy accepted the 

!TZT„ 1 “r S?*™ 11 * *«™« l that th. clan, ahould be wrigned 
Dortatinn th° ? t bcr factor* 8uc h *» » convenient location for trans- 
portatmn the .lie of the room, adequate apace for atorag. toilet 

f mT’ Ur * tor ?, '’o™ 1 wlth nmning water, and aafety pnSutiona 
^ rZT' bh ' t ? cher ’ * hould *» “looted on the baeia of their 
inZeZ'tZ^ut’r.^™ 0 ^ ^oohhootiona for work with children 

Having *• o^bt kind of U»cher in the 
program ta eaaential from the point of view of public ralatiopa. 
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Determining the eligibility of children . — If the program for the severe- 
ly retarded is to develop satisfactorily, adequate screening procedures 
must be followed. Criteria of eligibility are usually set up. Ordi- 
narily, too, these are in accord with State standards, although local 
supplementary standards are sometimes adopted. Appointing an 
admissions committee, composed of professional workers qualified to 
evaluate the technical information, is a procedure used by many 
school systems. The progress and general adjustment of the child are 
usually checked at regular intervals, since most school placements are 
on a trial basis. If it should be determined after a trial period in 
school that the child is unable to adjust to the school situation, alter- 
native possibilities may be discussed with the parents. 

CloMroom space . — The question of housing must be solved locally. 
Many classes have been successfully located in the regular elementary 
school where the principal and teachers welcome the group. The 
retarded group can profit by being a part of a public school program, 
provided there is an atmosphere of acceptance, security, and freedom 
in the school. 

Some classes are maintained in separate buildings on the school 
grounds. Still others are boused in community houses, recreation 
centers, or other conveniently located buildings in the area. 

Permanent equipment . — The Illinois State Department of Public 
Instruction has given a helpful description of desirable classroom 
standards (55). 

The nature of the training program for trainable mentally handicapped children 
and the fact that it ia largely a seif -con tained classroom situation requires the 
room to be a large one even though the enrollment will not exeeed ten children. 
Nine hundred square feet of floor space is recommended for a room in a school 
building. Should a house be used, the total space must be at least as large as a 
classroom in a school, with one room large enough to provide spaoe for physical 
activities. 

This arrangement should be flexible enough to provide tot a variety of arrange* 
ments of furniture for such activities as playing games, cooking, washing dishes, 
serving meals, doing simple housekeeping tasks, practicing social and self-care 
skills, and resting. Since the rest period for young children is an important 
teaching situation, provisions should be made for darkening the room during 
this period. 

Ample and convenient storage is necessary as learning to take ears of belongings, 
equipment, and materials is a vital part of the training program. Wardrobes 
for wraps should be in the room so that the supervision of d ra w in g and undress- 
ing is convenient for the teacher. Cota, blankets, toy% dishes, hot plates, 
simple housekeeping equipment, iron, ironing board, tools, audio-visual equip- 
ment, craft and other instructional materials are among Use items that need a 
place to be kept. 

A sink and oounter are “musts” In a classroom for trainable mentally handi- 
capped children because of the wealth at teaching situations that can be devel- 
oped through the luneh period activities. The fact that older children eook as 
wall as prepare the table, serve, and wash dishes, makes it necessary to have a 
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re^gwauj 0r ° lder children . thftt can ^commodate a stove and perhaps a 

A toilet and lavatory should be a part of every unit for trainable mentally 

he^lthT^ C ! t,drvn b f°' ,use of thp importance of helping them develop good 
health habits, to attend to their personal needs, and to learn to groom them- 
selves properly. 


Transportation Transportation may be a major problem 

if many of the children need supervision in traveling from their homes 
to school. As they grow older, some may be trained to use public 
transportation. Station wagons are also sometimes used. The im- 
portance of selecting a responsible driver who is skillful with children 
Sis quite obvious. Sometimes some mature student on the school bus 
helps with the children. In other situations, the parents have as- 
sumed responsibility for transportation. 

length of ths school day. -In general, the length of the school dav 
for the middle-range retarded phild is shorter than the normal schoo'l 
day for children of the same age. Lunch and rest periods are frequent- 
ly included. For some children with physical handicaps, and others 
who are socially and chronologically less mature, a shorter day mav 

be justifiable. Children who are transported may require eariv dis- 
nnasAl or late arrival. 


A representative program 

A survey from California (10) of 153 classes, with a total enrollment 
of 1,707 children, yielded the following findings regarding the classes 

for the middle-range group, which may be taken as representative of 
current programs. 

Classes were housed in a variety of ways: more than half the classes 
were in buildings located away from elementary schools, about one- 
fourth were in separate buildings located on the campus of an ele- 
mentary school, 12 percent were in classrooms located in elementary 
schools, 6 percent were housed in churches and community halls, and 
3 percent in “one-family” private dwelling houses. 1 

The school day for pupils varied in length from 130 minutes to 390 
minutes; the median was in the 240-minute range. 

Seventy-one percent of the claases had the services of a matron ; 

about half of these shared the matron with from one to four other 
classes. 

A hot lunch was served in 58 percent of the classes and in almost 
every case the pupils participated in the cleanup period following 
lunch. In 16 percent of the classes the pupils helped to prepare and 
serve the lunch as well. 




'ST' 1 *™'?' Q) -P**.**.! 1.S00 children in about BO cImk* more than 

ZT Ona-tourth bc^lot^.^ur^ 
Othere were housed to community building*, cfaurcbaa, libraries, and dvle centers. 
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A midmoming snack was served in 44 percent of the classes. The 
matron or teacher usually prepared this snack but the serving and 
cleanup was generally done by the children themselves. 

About 75 percent of the classes scheduled a rest period during the 
school day. 

Eighty -one percent of the classes had the benefit of a nursing service; 
this was provided by the county health department in one-quarter of 
the classes and in the remainder, by the school district or the office of 
the county superintendent of schools. 

A speech specialist worked directly with children in 25 percent of 
the classes; in about, half of these cases the service was on a scheduled 
weekly basis for a period of time ranging from 15 to 45 minutes. 

An organized program of parent education was reported from 75 
percent of the classes, with two-thirds of these parent groups meeting 
once a month during the school year Programs included films, 
speakers, demonstrations, discussion, and social get-togethers. Ijead- 
ership for the parent education program rested with the teacher of the 
class, the parents themselves, the school psychologist, and the super- 
visor or administrator of the class, depending on the nature of the 
local school organization and the interest and professional training of 
the people involved. 

I>ocal community resources most frequently mentioned as being 
available to the severely mentally retarded children included medical 
clinics, recreation and camping programs, and church programs. 
Approximately 33 percent of the classes appeared to have ties with 
these community resources. 

More than one-third of the classes w’ere located in communities 
with sheltered workshop facilities; 12 of these classes were within 
walking distance of a workshop. Only one class was reported as 
having contact with a sheltered workshop on a regularly scheduled 
basis. 

The California summary also reported data on job satisfaction on 
the part, of the teachers. 

Teachers of these classes stated that the items listed below, among 
others, would contribute appreciably to their job satisfaction. These 
items are listed in descending order of frequency of mention. 

1 . A better organised and more comprehensive program of parent education so 
that parents understand the aims and objectives of the program and the 
academic limitations of their children. The psychologist was mentioned as 
a key person in guiding the development of such an activity. 

2. A roomy well-lighted classroom “of my own" with adequate storage space, 
appropriate equipment, a sink and running water, an area for "messy" work, 
and an outdoor patio area. 

3. Access to a well-equipped kitchen, a garden plot where vegetables and flowers 
can be raised, a one-car garage where cars can be washed and polished, 
facilities which permit the teaching of "home usefulness by doing," e.g. 
oooking, serving, cleaning, washing, ironing, care of pets, care of lawn, 
raising Sowers and vegetables. 
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DEFINITIONS 


It should be noted that some recent systems of classification, primarily medically 
oriented, differ somewhat from the position taken on page 4. The American 
Psychiatric Association, for example, also has three groupings, which cover a 
somewhat different range. 1 * * This group uses the term mild, which is essentially 
the equivalent of dull norrtial, moderate (applying generally to the group in the 
range 60 to 80 IQ), and severe (including essentially all children below 50 IQ). 
The most recent British report * discards the classifications of idiot, imbecile, and 
rpentally defective, but includes feeble-minded psychopaths, or those cases where the 
psychopattiologicaTpicture also includes mental retardation. It defines “severely 
sub-normal patients” as those incapable of leading an independent life. It is 
inferred that this group would include basically the two lowest levels of the three- 
way classification, plus a few from the upper level. In principle, therefore, it 
substituted a two-way classification (approximately above and below 50 IQ). 

Heber* has proposed recently a five-way classification based on measured 
intelligence and adaptive behavior. The primary basis for the classification is the 
standard deviation of the normal curve of intelligence: more. specifically, theoret- 
ical ranges derived from the empirical approximate average IQ on the Revised 
Stanford- Binet of 16 IQ points. In IQ terms the ranges are: 

Revised 
Stanford - 

Standard Deviation Binet 

Level Units IQ Scores 


V . -1.01 to -2. 00 83-68 

IV -2. 01 to -& 00 67-52 

III - 3.01 to -4 00 51-36 

II -4. 01 to -5. 00 35-20 

I -5.0 20 


Comparable IQ figures are given for other tests. Group V of the report, there- 
fore, covers roughly the group forfnerly known as borderline. Group IV, the upper 
range or the “educable”, Group III, the “trainable/ 1 The upper part of Group 
II would be considered as being in the middle range by some States and local 
school systems, and the remainder of Group II and the whole of Group I would 
be, in the three-way classification, “custodial” or “totally dependent.” In view 
of the known deviation from the normal curve at the lower end of the distribu- 
tion, some question may be raised regarding the detailed accuracy of Heber's 
classification. 


Prevalence 


Penrose 4 has pointed out that the prevalence of the. mentally retarded is 
somewhat higher than would be predicted from the normal curve. Perhaps the 
"Wst definitive data on the distribution of intelligence at this lower end have been 


1 American Psychiatric Association. Diagnostic and Statistical Manual, Mental Disorders. Washington: 
American Psychiatric Association Mental Hospital Service, 1053 , 130 p. 

* British R 090 I Commission Report on the Law ReUttnj to Mental IWnsss and Mental Deficient, 1961-57. 
Command Report No. 160. London: Her Majeety v i Stationery Office, 338 p. 

* Heber, Hick. A Manual on Terminology and Clarification in Mental Retardation, American Journal 
of Mental Dsftatancv, 64, No. 2. Monograph Supplement, September I960, 111 p. 

4 Penrose, Lionel 8 . Ths Biotaff of Mental Drfect. New York, Orune and Stratton, Inc., 1949 v 
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22? by Fraser-Roberts • and hia group. On as nearly complete a sample as 
possible of a geographical area, he compared the actual frequencies found in the 
third and lower standard deviations below the mean with the theoretically expected 
frequencies on the normal distribution hypothesis. He found an excess Ke 

Ca ** ° VCr the theoreticaI ^tancy, beginning at an IQ of 
about 50 and increasing as one goes down the IQ scale - * W 01 

Other studies of prevalence have been based on actual empirical counts of all 

• XJZZI 7 K , '^ ed ^“ dr l" * 8PM| * C *«HEr»PKlcal (tooludtoj 
residential schools). These have been well summarised by Kirk.* He gives a 

“ TX preV&Ience e8timate - a of 1.4 and a median of 1 7 pT?^ 
^hool children residing in the communities, including those not in specif cla^ 
This estimate would be consistent with Fraaer-Roberts’ findings of an increase 
over the value expected from the normal curve. * 

Bienenstock and Coxe* reported a prevalence of about 1.7 severely retarded 
children pe* 1,000 of the general school population as living in State ^esid^tial 
schools, although they report 3.3 per 1,000 Uving in communities. A reasonable 

gronp -• th ™ ,oK ' « the — - 8 p» 

Condition*. The empirical data from the Public 
Heidth Service • see table 1) also point out a higher prevalence of pathological 
conditions in the lower ranges. Their data suggest, however, a gradually increas- 

mg percentage of diagnosed pathology as one goes down the IQ scale with no 
clear-cut or single breaking point. W ' Wltb no 

The percentages of definitely diagnosed pathology were computed for the 

UiAnown ^ ° 8 **** ^ excluding the crfte 8 0 «es Familial, Undifferentiated and 

Data regarding the prevalence of pathological conditions in public day school 
classes for the severely retarded have been reported by several authors. The per- 
centages given in tables 1 and 2 were computed from the original tables. 


GAINS IN SPECIAL CUSSES 


b S Ve be t” * number of 8tudie8 Primarily concerned with the measurement 
2“ or relative gains in the classroom^ Dunn and Hottel * comp3the 

chMren T* T'** *** ° Ver 0ne ^ ar ot a group of severely retarded 

™Z' D * d&y 8 *i pr0gram M compared with a matched group which 
remained at home. Two of the criteria were the Revised Stanford-Binet and 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale. No significant difference was found in 

simffKntl 800141 r* 6 ' The u UPPer IQ which *** in aohool, however, made 
£ greater gains than either of the lower IQ groups, or the higher IQ 

RauL W Se rem<U at lT‘ • N ° 8ignifiC&Dt changes were found on a Behavior 
Rating Scale nor on a modification of the Fels 8cale of Parent Behavior. They 

concluded, th erefore, that though the study was too limited in scope to be eon^ 

R M - Orifflths, Rath. 8 tort id* on* child Population IV Th* 
ot th * ,fre<,u * n<!y 1)1 *mbatloo ot SUnlord-Blnet InUlUfono. Quottantawt’d the Foil 

Wl ‘ h AdT “ dn * A *- «. DHM, AomSTmsA^ 

• Kirk, Ssmnel A. /Vrffc tktu* PmUmu <w DmUt JUMti ^ M v w 

IfWMtock, Theodor? Coxc, Winn) W. Onutu tf fturrfi RtHrit it C%iMr*n i 

Albany, N.Y.: Mew York Interdepartmental Health Tliionnrfn BmrH imA « n ^ 

ment Printing Offlcc, !VM. «j>. ' ”** *•> Wsshtantoo: U.8. Oo*«m- 

a^S(J>2iTj ** <*•» T,,Mn * *•*«*/" 
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Table 1.— Number and percent of first admissions to mental insti- 
tutions, by diagnosis and degree of defect, 1953, U.S. Totals 1 


Clinical Diagnosis 

Number 

Percent 

Idiot 

Imbe- 

cile 

Moron 

Idiot 

Imbe- 

cile 

Moron 

TOTAL.. 

1740 

2862 

2610 

100.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

Familial . 

150 

499 

971 

8.6 

17. 4 

37. 2 

Mongolism. •• 

175 

548 

66 

in n 

1 0 1 

2.5 

With developmental orani&l anom- 

IU. u 

IU. 1 

alies 

258 

172 

45 

14 8 

6. 0 

1. 7 

With congenital cerebral spastic 







infantile paralysis 

101 

88 

38 

11. 0 

3. 0 

1. 5 

Post infectional 

169 

178 

85 

9. 7 

6. 2 

a 3 

Post trumatic 

252 

272 

123 

14 5 

9. 5 

4 7 

With epilepsy _ 

60 

84 

44 

a 4 

2. 9 

1. 7 

W ith endocrine disorder 

20 

29 

30 

1. 1 

1. 0 

1. 1 

W ith familial amaurosis 

8 

3 



i 

A A 

With tuberous sclerosis 

6 

4 


♦ U 

5 

. i 
i 

u. u 
A A 

With other organic nervous disease. 

23 

43 

55 

• V 

1. 3 

1. 5 

u. u 
2. 1 

Other forms 

33 

77 

148 

1. 9 

2. 7 

5. 7 

Undifferentiated 

332 

725 

825 

19. 1 

25. 3 

31. 6 

Unknown . t 

£ 

63 

140 

180 

3. 6 

4. 9 

6.9 


1 Percentages were computed from the original table. 


Table 2.— Percentage of children in four studies of public school 
classes for the severely retarded showing diagnosed pathology 


Clinical Classification 

s 

Percent of total showing diagnosed 
pathology 

r Connor 
and Gold- 
berg * 

A 

Hottel * 

Johnson 
and Capo- 
bianco* 

Kissler 4 

N umber of children 

Percent of total showing diaofioeed 

pathology . / 

Brain injured, neurologicgfly im- 
paired, endocrine, etc . . J. 

Cerebral Palsied 

Epileptic ^ 

1300 

52.0 

14.0 

7.0 

4.0 

275 

71.4 

29.3 

2.5 

65 

80 

72. 4 

162 

62 

100 

90.0 

31.0 

5.0 

4.0 

12.0 

Emotionally Disturbed 







• ’ OSi of Some TMchm recardln their Work with 

IwpMo ot tem tor TeecMr Education, Amtrkmm Journal ofXtmtUi DtfUUmtt, M, AM- 

4®SS3l33&'iSBsaSSir:“ 


CNJtfr**. In the Yearbook of 
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elusive, serious consideration should be given to the criteria for selection of children 
to these classes, with those of 39 or 40 IQ and above being probably the better 
prospects. They also recommended that emphasis on academic instruction 
should be discouraged. 

Kolstoe » studied the language learning of a group of residential school mongol- 
oid children with an average IQ of 25 and an average MA of 2-2, in comparison 
with a control group having an average IQ of 23 and an average M A of 2-2 This 

group, therefore, averaged a level somewhat below the group usually found in 
classes for the middle range. He found, after intensive individual instruction, 
some gains (not statistically significant) in the experimental group. He pointed 
out, however, that the gains were concentrated in the higher group. It would 
appear, therefore, that the timing of learning tasks, especially in terms of mental 
age, is an important aspect of teaching these children. 

Johnson and Capobianco 11 found that the mean social quotients of both their 
public day school and residential school children increased somewhat from the 
fall of 1954 to the spring of 1950. A majority of the curves showed a fairly high 
initial gain, followe4 by a plateau or slight decrease after the first school year. 
They reported a slightly larger increase in social quotient in the higher IQ group. 

The study by Johnson and CapolJhmco emphasised the measurement quantita- 
tive gains by an experimental group as compared with a control group. On a one- 
year language training program they reported no difference between the amount 
of improvement by an experimental and a control group. 1 * On a measure of 
academic knowledge, the largest gains were reported on the highest IQ group, 
and were progressively less for lower IQ classifications. On the Fels Scale both 
a public School and an institutional group showed changes in a positive direction 
over the duration of the study. On the Behavior Check List fairly constant 
gains were reported except in the group under 25 IQ. They concluded that the 
improvements that take place under a training program will parallel the growth' 
pattern as indicated by the IQ. They interpreted this to mean that the quotient 
changes they found in some areas of growth would imply little effect on the long- 
range programs for the individual in personal, social, and economic adjustment. 
They concluded also that children with IQ’s below 30 derived little gain from a 
program such as was used in their study. They reported, therefore, that, in their 
judgment, the problem of the severely retarded remains one of training for self-care 
and socialization to the maximum extent possible, and a total solution to their 
problem must involve life planning. It was their belief, as a result of the study, 
that the learning characteristics of the severely retarded are in marked contrast 
to those of the less severely retarded. 

Cantor and Hottel “ in a study of discrimination learning also found a higher 
IQ group (above 50 IQ) showing a performance superior to that of a lower IQ 
group (below 50). 

Johnson, Capobianco and Miller 14 reported that severely retarded children 
scored more than a year below their mental ages in language achievement on a 
test of language ability, in both public day school and residential school groups. 
A year of an intensive language development program failed to show any greater 
gain in experimental groups than in individually matched control groups. 

14 Kolstoe, Oliver P. Language Training of Iaw-Orade Mongoloid Children, American Journal of Mental 
Defieiencf, S3, 17-30, July 1848. * 

" Johnson, O. Orville and Capobianco, Rudolph J. Reeeurek Project on Smretf Retarded Children. 
Albany, N.Y.: New York State Interdepartmental Resources Board, 1987. 230 p. (mimeo.) 

14 8ee also Johnson, Capobianco, and Mlllor (14) for a more extensive discussion of this problem. 
u ®* nlor ' Qofljon N. and Hottel, J. V. Discrimination Learning in Mental Defectives as a Function of 
Magnitude of Food Reward and Intelligence Level, American Journal of Mental Dt faience, OB, 300-384, 
October 1848. 

14 Johnson, 'p. Orville, Capobianco, Rudolph, and Miller, Donald Y. ..Speech and lenpiag. Develop- 
ment of a Oroup of Mentally Deficient Children Enrolled In Training Programs, Exceptional Children 
37, 73-77, October 1800. 
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On an articulation test of 11 speech sounds, the initial position of a sound 
appeared to be most frequently correct, the medial position next most frequently 
correct, and the final position of the sound least often correct. Omission of a 
sound was the most common error, followed by substitutions and distortions. 
On the whole, fewest errors were made by children within the group with the 
highest IQ range. The average mental age of the groups was about 4H years 
at the beginning of the study. 

A study such as this points out several matters for the teacher to keep in mind. 
It shows the marked language retardation in these children as a group. 

In the Illinois study “ it was found that IQ’s went up slightly over a year of 
special class teaching. It was felt, however, that factors such as familiarity of 
the children with teachers and examiners might have had an effect. Teachers’ 
rating on the Behavior Check List indicated noticeable or marked gains on the 
part of two-thirds of the children. Gains were greatest in the simpler activities, 
least in the complex activities. It was pointed out, however, that one year was 
probably too short a time to lead to definite conclusions. 

Goldstein “ also reported, on the basis of the Illinois study, that the IQ and SQ 
remained relatively constant over the 2-year period of the study. On the Be- 
havior Check List the teachers reported considerable progress during the first 
year, and no progress during the second year. 

Johnson, Capobianco, and Blake 17 reported significant increases in score on 
the Vineland Social Maturity Scale, the Fels Child Behavior Scale, and a Be- 
havior Check List for a group of peverely retarded children in day and residential 
schools once over a two-year period. Gain was primarily during the first year, 
however. 

In some instances, therefore, the relative measures showed initial gains, followed 
by a leveling off, so that the absolute gains are more nearly those that might 
have been predicted by some such relative measure as the IQ . Here some caution 
may be necessary in drawing conclusions ! Failure to maintain relative gains, 
such as increasing intelligence quotient, social quotient, or educational quotient, 
has sometimes been interpreted to mean that special education of the severely 
retarded is useless on the basis that the children would have done just as well 
if they had not attended a special class. Few, if any, educational situations, 
however, can consistently meet this rigorous criterion. Perhaps the demonstration 
of absolute gains is a more reasonable criterion. For several reasons, the present 
studies cannot be considered as being conclusive. The samplings of children 
have been small, and the duration of the studies has been too brief for the findings 
to be definitive over a long period of time. Especially with a slow-developing 
group, the studies need to be continued for a sufficient length of time to show 
quite definite evidence of terminal status as well. A third difficulty is the fact 
that the studies have all been based on the methods of instruction in use at the 
time the study was made. Nevertheless, the results of the studies have been 
sufficiently clear to indicate that some of the more exaggerated hopes and claims 
that have been expressed are probably too optimistic. 

In summary, practically all the' studies have shown some absolute gains, the 
greater gains, on the whole, having been made by the more able children; the 
least gains, by the least able. Some of the studies also suggest that there may 
be quite rapid initial gains, followed by a period of less rapid gain. The gains 
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82 SEVERELY RETARDED CHILD 
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Gordon, O'Connor, and Tiiard >» found that individuals in the middle ran*, 
were capable of sustained work for more than an hour, and that they responded 
better to knowledge of results than to competition or the general instruction to do 

eir best. J-mdings such a* these have genuine significance for teaching. 

Cantor and Stacey '• found a relatively sharp break at the IQ level from 42 to 
5 7 thw * rou >’ 1 H ' rforming m a much inferior way on the Purdue Peg Board, as a 
criterion of motor dexterity, when compared with individuals of higher IQ. 

Zeaman * has recently summarised a series of studies on discrimination learning 
in this group of children (mental ages 2 to 6). lie concluded that they are 
particularly slow in forming new visual habits, even slower than might be pre- 
dicted from their mental ages He reported that his findings were consistent 
with a theory of attention which holds that these children are mpre specifically 
retarded in ability to direct and maintain attention than in learning ability M 
such He suggested, therefore, that the attention of these children might be 
aroused through novel-looking stimuli and that a sequence of tasks going from 
easy to difficult might lx* helpful in teaching them 

At least one carefully controlled experimental study »> has shown that children 
>n the “tra, liable” group do not perceive and recognise geometrical figures m 
brief exposures as well as children m the “edueable” group This again suggest.- 
f)erhai>s, that the teacher should give the severely retarded child ample time 
to aetf objects in a learning situation 

Reducing the problem to its most practical terms, Goldstein" evaluated it 
in terms of the success of the children in adjusting to the group learning situation 
triap l>0rt4>< th * f ° l0WlnR P*'™' 111 * of fhiUlroi* excluded from the program after 

Percent 

.. Excluded 

Below 25. 

26 to 34 , , 

Aixjve 35 \* 

On the basis of these data, the chances of success in the special class were good 
or children with IQ’s above 35. Of those with IQ’s between 25 and 34, a small 
percentage survived, while of those with an IQ below 25 practically none survived 
Goldstein concluded, therefore, that the critical .one is between 25 and 34 JQ 
His report on minimum mental ages showed the following: 71 percent of ehii- 
ren wdth mental ages below 2 years wen* excluded; 21 percent of those with 2 3 
mental ages and 13 percent those with 3-4 year levels were dropped; only 3 
percent of the childn-n with mental ages over 4 were excluded This suggests a 
critical minimum mental age at the 2- to 4-year mental level. 
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